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THE FATALEKA OF MALAITA 


By T. RUSSELL 


ALAITA is the northern apex of a triangle formed by itself, Guadalcanal 

and San Cristoval, the three main land masses of the south-east Solomons. 
The population (estimated at more than 42,000) is relatively dense compared with 
other islands in the group. Like San Cristoval, it can be divided into different 
districts distinguished from each other by differences of social organization, customs 
and language. The northern of these districts, Bali, extends northwards from the 
boundary of Kwara’ae, a line following the river Kware on the south-west coast 
to the river Alulutu on the north-east coast ; it in its turn falls naturally into five 
subdivisions distinguished mainly by differences of speech. Stretching round the 
northern tip of Malaita from Basakana down to Ata on the north-east side are the 
Lau-speaking saltwater peoples who inhabit the natural and artificial islands on the 
coast. On the north-west tip of the island are the To’ambaita-speaking peoples, 
among whom Dr. H. I. Hogbin made his researches before writing Experiments in 
Civilization. The sketch map shows the approximate area inhabited by the Baegu- 
and Baelilea-speaking peoples. The fifth area, the Fataleka-speaking people with 
whom these notes are concerned, extends northwards from the southernmost 
boundary of Bali to the river Tailoa on the south-west coast, and to the river Ata 
south of the Kwarande passage on the north-east side. The stretch of south-west 
coast within this area from the river Kware to the river Tailoa is also called Kwaria, 
as distinct from Kwara’ae, one of the main districts of the island. The areas are 
known locally by the names of the language, Baegu, To’ambaita or Fataleka. The 
population of Fataleka is estimated at about 2,100. 


ORIGINS 


The Fataleka are bush people, but they have in recent years taken part in a 
popular movement to the coast. They believe that they spring from a common 
A 
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ancestor Ava who first came by canoe to Fataleka twenty-two generations ago. 
He is said to have come ashore near the river Kware and to have rested at a large 
stone which still marks the spot. He then went inland to Kwaria. After his birth 
his mother produced an egg from which was hatched the eagle (Fataleka, ava) which 
is taboo to all his descendants. Ava married a wife called Aveambu who was born 
from a snake. On reaching a place called Subea he built a special house ca.led 
beu alea decorated with shell inlay and carved fish. This was of two storeys, a square 
house on the ground floor for the snake Kokoi, and on the top of it a round house in 
which lodged the eagle. A round house is therefore specially sacred to-day. The 
first son of Ava was Ninima. In these early days the people had red hair. They 
had to kill off giant dogs in the bush, some red, some black. Fataleka was inhabited, 
the people believe, when Ava arrived. The inhabitants were very tall men with 
long hair who lived in holes in the ground.! They were cannibalistic, whereas the 
new arrivals were not, and the latter were preyed upon and eaten. Large holes are 
pointed out at Kakomane and at Fuou near Ata as their former homes. 

A version of the ‘“‘ David and Goliath”’ story is told about these early days. 
One of the giants was particularly fierce and hungry so that he had eaten most of the 
small nucleus of the Fataleka people. The rest were forced to leave the place but 
for one pregnant woman who had to be left behind in a crevice in the rocks, where she 
gave birth to a male child. When the boy was old enough he asked for his father 
and was told he had been eaten by the giant. So he made a fire and sharpened and 
hardened two arrows. The giant saw the smoke of the fire and came towards it. 
The boy stood his ground and fired the first arrow, which hit the giant in the right 
eye. He then fired the second, which hit him in the left and killed him. The 
remaining Fataleka people then returned and rewarded the boy with a great amount 
of money. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

The Fataleka people are organized in eight localized clans which trace descent 
through the male line from Ava. There is strong evidence that these clans were 
formerly exogamous, although European influences have apparently modified the 
practice. The localities in which the clans lived formerly are determined by the 
position of the burial ground of the clan’s original ancestor. These are usually 
dense thickets surrounding one or two large trees at which the ancestral spirits, akalo, 
are propitiated by the sacrifice of pigs.” 

The clans are known by the location of their peculiar burial-grounds beu ambu 
and date from the fourth generation of Ava. His eldest great grandson, Sufu, had 
eight sons who each formed a separate clan. When they died their burial-ground 
became the new place of sacrifice for the clan. Each clan, except for one which 


migrated to Baegu, is associated with some artefact in common use by the people, 


1Cf. W. G. Ivens, Melanesians of the South East Solomons, p. 415. 
2 Vide H. I. Hogbin, Experiments in Civilization, p. 26. 
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some clans having the exclusive right of manufacture or a claim to inventing the 
artefact. The following genealogical diagram illustrates the structure. 


AVA 
Subea 


NINIMA 
Subea 


TONIWANE 
Baleobe 


SUFU 
Baleobe 


HOKA BAKWA URA KOBI ABISIU KWAU NOO KILO 


Subea Fusei Kanole _ Baleobe Bina Kokoma Bakwa _ (In Baegu) 
(spear, (short (drum) (flint (bow (medicine) (loia- 
shield) walking adze) and cane 
club) arrow) belt) 
Clan founder ats f - .. AVA 
Burial-ground ae ae mi .. Subea 
Associated artefact +" ne .. (spear) 


Originally it appears that after death the skull was removed and either placed 
inside the house of the dead man or in a skull repository adjacent to it. His property 
was placed inside the house, which became sacrosanct, and allowed to decay. Thus 
the name for these shrines, bew ambu, ‘‘ house-sacred,”’ is often applied to a place 
where no house now stands. 

The clan founded by Kilo migrated to Baegu. Seven remained in Fataleka : 
Subea, Fusei, Kanole, Baelobe, Bina, Kokoma and Bakwa. Of these Baleobe is 
also known as Rakwane, the name of a tree bearing a sweet fruit. It is senior to the 
others. From Rakwane only, as will be described, the chief or taniota, who has 
paramount authority over the whole Fataleka people, can be chosen.‘ It is con- 
tended that the relative seniority of Rakwane gives it this distinction. Ava and 
his son Ninima were buried at Subea, which remains the primary beu ambu of 
Fataleka. But the first secular leader, the ¢aniota named Toniwane, was buried at 
Baleobe, and therefore Rakwane by an application of the same religious principle 
is the primary beu ambu of secular leaders who are chosen only from Rakwane. 

A brief observation on the adjacent Ata saltwater peoples, whose customs 
admittedly differ in some respects from those of the bush peoples, may serve to 
support this view. 

These people live on four artificial islands, Suraina (2), Talito (3), Hogoka (4) 
and Farere (5). They were originated by Fiufanua, the original ancestor whose 
burial-place is at Fifilu (1) on the mainland where he first landed. He had four sons, 


3 The loia cane belt had the utilitarian reputation of preventing hunger from becoming 
apparent during protracted raids. 

4 Cf. C. E. Fox, Threshold of the Pacific, pp. 15-16. One of the clans of the Arosi system in 
San Cristoval, the Araha, is described as the clan of chiefs. This is a matrilineal society. 
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of whom the eldest built Suraina. He ordered a second son to build Talito. A 
third quarrelled and built Hogoka, as did the fourth, who built Farere. The religious 
precedence of the fires—each beu ambu has a fire-place where pigs are sacrificed— 
is (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), and a pig cannot be sacrificed at a shrine lower in precedence 
than that of the priest making the sacrifice. The secular precedence is (2), (3), 
(4), (5) as Fifilu has not been continued as a settlement. Whereas the precedence of 
the nwane inoto® of (2), Suraina has never been challenged, the precedence of the 
nwane inoto of (3), (4) and (5) has varied. I believe that this is due to its seniority 
and its religious connections as the first populous settlement. Similarly | believe 
the underlying reason for the importance of Rakwane to be the veneration felt for 
Baleobe as the beu ambu of the first taniota. 


A man’s beu ambu is sacred to all males descending from him. At the same time, 
if a person is sick, or moderately wealthy, he may also sacrifice a pig at the beu ambu 
sacred to his wife’s father. There is strong evidence that exogamy existed between 
clans, and marriage was patrilocal if the bridegroom’s father insisted: otherwise 
some choice was allowed. Marriage was common with the Kwara’ae, Baelilea and 
To’ambaita peoples. If a married male from one clan settled outside Fataleka his 
children were eventually sent back to his clan. As the insistence on patrilocal 
residence decreased, the clan pattern became obscured. The bush people of north 
Malaita prefer to live in small settlements, and if a lineage grows too large the 
tendency is for it to split and form into several residential groups.* Over a period of 
time in which old customs have been breaking down these have come to diverge 
farther and farther from the lineage groupings which they undoubtedly were to 
begin with. Thus in a small settlement such as Hararambu, Burara, or Kwasa 
the members may belong to several Fataleka clans. In the recent movement to the 
coast small settlements have amalgamated to form villages up to three hundred 
strong. The clan pattern is therefore obscured by the residential-grouping ; never- 
theless, the individual knows whether he belongs to Subea, Fusei or Rakwane, his 
father’s clan. The granting of land to Koio and Kwara’ae people also helped in 
this trend. Only the ritual sacrifice now serves as a reminder of clan membership, 
and even this reminder will vanish as Christianity advances. 


The system of leadership exhibited in Fataleka illustrates a unique balance 
between religious and secular hegemony, between hereditary authority and individual 
ability. I have already said that the social precedence of Rakwane rests to a certain 
degree on the religious importance of Baleobe as the original bew ambu of the first 
taniota. Ina similar way the secular leadership of Fataleka and the pattern it took 
at a particular time depended directly on the ability and personality of the priest 
fatambu of Rakwane. If he was of normal ability he merely fulfilled the customary 
religious duties of a fatambu of any of the eight clans. If his ability was exceptional 
and the time was auspicious, he was raised to a pre-eminent secular position first as 


5 nwane inoto; for explanation of this term see below. 
*Cf. H. I. Hogbin, op. cit., p. 25. 
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aofia and then as ¢antota who had direct control of the whole clan system ; in such 





“th event his brother would succeed him as fatambu of Rakwane. The aofta and tantota 
aaild.. were peculiar to Rakwane and could not be elected from other clans. In other 
ion respects the leaders in each clan were similar, the wane inoto as secular leaders of the 
), (3) clan, fatambu as clan priests. Certain clans had also nwane ramo, dispensers of 
nen of justice. As each clan expanded, lineages could apparently break off and have 
16: their own leaders on this pattern. The senior fatambu of each clan served to unify 
‘iority its structure of lineages. Similarly, when there was no taniota in Rakwane the unity 
alleve of the clan system was maintained by the acknowledgment of Subea as the original 
ie-for beu ambu of the Fataleka people, and of its fatambu as the primary fatumbu. 
It will be seen that the society could, as it were, remain dormant with its eight 

: divisions tied only by language, the religious ancestral ties, common kinship, and 
time, pattern of leadership, fatambu, the nwane inoto, and nwane ramo. When circum- 
ambu stances demanded, however, by the creation of a taniota, the whole network was 
mien tightened and strengthened. 
ae It will now be of advantage to survey the functions of these various executives. 4 
ka his THe LEADERS 
rilocal The pattern of leadership in lineage and clan was similar in having the nwane 
north inoto as secular leader and fatambu? as priest. The greater the social unit, the 
3e the greater was the power of these functionaries. A fatambu was none the less fatambu 
riod of whether of a small lineage in Fusei, whether of the clan Bina or Subea ; but whereas 
— a minor fatambu could address only a few of the ancestral spirits, the fatambu of 
ere to Subea could invoke them all. The larger the social unit, the wider and more 
Kwasa important became the services to be performed. The nwane inoto of Rakwane had 
to the to provide pigs by the score where a minor nwane inoto might give singly, and the 
indred fatambu who initiated the aofia and taniota was correspondingly greater than minor 
eens fatambu of Fataleka. 
om his The nwane ramo had a unique position as a leader peculiar to three clans only, ‘ 
ped in Bina, Fusei and Subea ; but it was in Rakwane that the greatest differentiation of 4 
ship, leadership was made. In examining the functions and background of the several 

leaders it will be convenient to divide them into three groups : 

alance (a) Leaders common to all clans and lineages. 
vidual (b) Nwane ramo, peculiar to Bina, Fusei and Subea. 
ertain (c) Leaders of Rakwane. 
e first 
t took (a) Leaders Common to all Clans and Lineages : The nwane inoto. 
priest The nwane inoto was the secular chief of each clan and, subject to the usual 
omary precautions for excluding weaklings or men of little character, held hereditary office 
yn in the male line. Part of his duties was the provision of pigs to propitiate the akalo 
irst as 7? This differentiation of function is not standard throughout north Malaita. In To’ambaita 


there are several aofia who absorb the duties of fatambu and sometimes of mwane inoto, and who 
have not the special significance of the aofia of Rakwane. Among the salt-water peoples the 
nwane inoto seems to have precedence over the fatambu and aofia. 
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and in previous days to celebrate success in war. His gardens were therefore 
extensive and display of wealth enhanced his prestige. The more lavish his sacrifices, 
the more important he tended to be in the community, which itself in turn gained 
in prestige. 

The title means simply “‘ man of importance ’’* and was applied ipso facto to 
fatambu, ramo, aofia and taniota as well as to the nwane inoto, whose special duties 
have been described. The distinguishing ornament of the nwane inoto was the dave, 
a crescent of pearl shell suspended round the neck on two strings of red money. 

A subsidiary function of the nwane inoto was the settling of petty disputes 
which arose within his clan or lineage; this became more important when the 
society was without a faniota. 


The fatambu. 

The fatambu, sometimes referred to as nwane foa, is the priest who propitiates 
the ancestral spirits of his lineage or clan. Succession to the office of fatambu is 
hereditary, and the eldest son normally succeeds his father. Should he be worthless 
a second son or brother may be chosen. 

Very few phases of life fall outside the sphere of the fatambu. He is believed 
to keep the spirits of the ancestors of the social unit, and from them everything is 
said to originate—custom, pigs, land, taro, prosperity, peace, success in war. Before 
he can offer a prayer to the akalo he is paid in shell money. A man who talks to the 
akalo is foa, and at a feast all the people become foa by their action of eating food 
dedicated to the akalo. Before digging for flint in the quarries of Rakwane the 
diggers would pay the fatambu there to sacrifice a pig to ensure success. Even to-day, 
despite disintegrating influences, the warmth and vitality of the past can be felt. 
Everything comes from the ancestors. ‘‘ You bless my gardens; you give every- 
thing to me,” eulogizes the fatambu. The fatambu sacrifices pigs at the bew ambu. 
At a feast only one pig is actually sacrificed to the akalo ; the remainder are eaten. 
As all pigs come from the akalo, it is only necessary to give them a token offering 
of what is theirs already. 

The fatambu traces direct descent from Ava, the common ancestor. Ilokwao, 
the present fatambu of Rakwane, has reddish hair like his famous forbear. In his 
possession is a basket which contains a lock of hair from all fatambu of Rakwane back 
to Ava. When Ilokwao dies a lock of his hair will be added to the collection. 

When not dressed for religious duties the fatambu wears little to distinguish him 
from ordinary men. Common to the fatambu and aofia is the dave alava,” a round 
disc of shell with a rim of black putty-nut round the edge. This is worn round the 
neck and suspended on a string of shell money. Usually he had helpers com- 
mensurate with his authority ; an important fatambu would have as many as four. 


§ Cf. H. I. Hogbin, op. cit., pp. 61-81. These pages give a full account of the functions of a 
ngwane inoto in To’ambaita; ‘“‘ man of importance’’ is the term adopted by Dr. Hogbin to 
translate the term. 


® Ibid.. p. 65, for full description of the sacrifice. 
10'W. G. Ivens, Melanesians of the South East Solomons, Plate 11. 
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(b) The nwane ramo. 


The lowest leader in precedence in the clan hegemony is the mwane ramo or 
ramo, whose field of activities was drastically reduced by the pacification of the 
island. He was the skilled leader in fighting chosen for ability, and, although choice 
was confined to certain clans, succession was not usually hereditary. Sometimes 
at the age of twelve a boy would be set apart. “‘ He is not the same. He will bea 
ramo.”’ The son of a ramo had a good opportunity of becoming one by studying his 
father’s methods and behaviour, but prowess was the necessary prerequisite for 
appointment. His was the responsibility of taking measures necessary for main- 
taining peace within his clan, within Fataleka, and with outside peoples. In this 
however he merely obeyed instructions of the taniota or the nwane inoto ; the technical 
details for implementing them remained within his discretion. As a mark of his 
authority he wore a circular-shaped shell ornament named dala. He cultivated a 
deliberately arrogant manner, and when talking would stand close to the person he 
was addressing, advancing his left foot a full pace. (Normal stance is with the left 
foot advanced half a pace only.") He nodded curtly when he finished speaking and 
turned abruptly on his heel. The vamo is sometimes regarded in the nature of an 
assassin by Europeans. This is a very wrong appreciation of his duties. In meting 
out punishments for wrongs he was as impartial a servant of justice as the gaoler or 
the hangman. He never killed without reason, and respect for his methods had 
undoubtedly a stabilizing influence on the community. The personality of a 
particular vamo had naturally a strong local effect on wrongdoing and breaches of 
custom. Within the clan system, however, the office had more deterrent power 
than personal attributes, and in other districts a ramo was accorded the respect due 
to him as such. There was a common bond between ramo of different districts, and 
they sat together as friends. 

The function of the ramo will be elaborated later. 


(c) Leaders of Rakwane. 
The Fataleka people recognized four different levels of authority for their 
various nwane inoto. These can be shown diagramatically as follows : 


tantota 
aofta 
nwane tnoto fatambu 
ramo 


The functions of the nwane inoto and fatambu of Rakwane are in the main similar 
to those of their equivalent position in the other clans. In the initiation ceremonies 
of the aofia and taniota, however, they have additional duties which necessarily 
enhance their prestige. Succession as aofia and taniota is governed as follows : 

If the son of the fatambu of Rakwane displayed sufficient promise, if the economy 
of Fataleka would support the ceremonies, and if the time were auspicious, the 


11W. G. Ivens, Island Builders of the Pacific, p. 40. 
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fatambu would proclaim his son aofia, thus promoting him from religious to the 
highest secular office in Fataleka. In such an event the second son of the fatambu 
would at death succeed his father as fatambu of Rakwane. The aofta would become 
taniota at a further ceremony. Should he think fit, he could also proclaim his son 
aofia. On the death of the fatambu of Rakwane his second son woul d then succeed 
as fatambu. Should a son be thought unfit for the honour of being tan iota he would 
simply succeed as fatambu, and the office of aofia and taniota would lapse. 


The aofia. 


The aofia was ceremonially initiated when about twelve or thirteen years old 
when twenty pigs or more were killed. There seems to have been no specific name 
for the feast ; maoma, the name given, is the generic name for feasts possibly by 
association with this ceremony. A boy called the faumanu was purchased f rom the 
Kwara’ae people and he was specially decorated for the ceremony. A platform was 
built and on this the fatambu placed money on the shoulders of the aofia. The 
fawmanu was dedicated to the service of the aofia, it was explained , in the same way 
as a pig is dedicated to the a kalo. As symbol of his power the aofia was given 100 
tafuli’ae (native string money) and 100,000 porpoise teeth, which could not be 
spent. This was displayed at his initiation ceremony and again on hisdeath. Should 
the office of taniota lapse the money was kept by the fatambu of Rakwane. 

After the fatambu had created the boy aofta the people danced round the 
platform. When initiation was finished the boy was subject to such respect that 
people fell silent at his approach. He could not sit in the presence of others ; he 
was not allowed to hold fire or prepare food ; nobody could swear in his presence. 
Even as a young boy his opinion was respected, and he could prohibit a ramo from 
going to war. Moreover, he had to be given everything he demanded. If he wished 


to marry a certain woman she was paid for by the people. He could even demand a 
married woman. 


The taniota. 


The taniota was the keystone of the society, converting it from a number of 
similar units into a composite structure. He was the man of peace and carried no 
weapons but his walking club. Three men always accompanied him, however, 
carrying his spears for defence if necessary. These men wore distinctive ornaments. 
Three small cowrie shells were fastened to the hair on the left side and a necklet of 
1,000 porpoise teeth was worn. Strings of shell money called ambararau passed 
over the shoulders crossing back and front. Abogwaro bracelets of shell money were 
worn on the upper arm, the ketekome garters of shell money on the legs. Komet, 
a shell bracelet of triangular cross-section, was carved from solid shell and worn 
above the elbow ; this could be used as a weapon by grasping a man loosely round 
the body and bringing the elbows sharply inwards towards each other. 

On the death of a taniota, or should none exist, of the fatambu of Rakwane, a 
pig was sacrificed. At intervals of a week other pigs were sacrificed, and on the 
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sacrifice of the fourth pig there was a dance at which two bamboo panpipes were 
blown (fauambu). One month later two pigs were killed and a dance took place at 
which there were six panpipes (fuiau). A year later, at the festival of aumarakue, 
three pigs were killed and twenty men danced. After a further year the aumarakwe 
was followed by the ausango, when ten pigs were killed and another dance took place 
with twenty-two male dancers. These carried lengths of bamboo decorated with 
lozenge-shaped patterns of red and black with snake-skin inset at the sides. There 
are twelve dancers in the central line with four in front and six in the rear. After 
the ausango, at intervals of about three months, two or three pigs are killed until the 
culmination of the ceremonies, the aokao, takes place. This is peculiar to Rakwane, 
whereas the other four ceremonies are enacted at the death of any fatambu. Whether 
there is a ¢antota in Rakwane or merely the fatambu, the aokao must follow his death, 
and it is at this ceremony that the aofia, if one exists, is initiated as tantota. On 
this occasion more than I0o pigs are killed. It is declared that 240 were killed at the 
last aokao. Areca nuts, the sign of peace, are placed in the ear lobes of the aofia 
by the fatambu and fila leaves upon his shoulders. The initiation of the taniota 
has now been completed. The time of the aokao is partially governed by the aptitude 
of the aofia for his more responsible duties, and the fatambu of Rakwane is solely 
responsible for the choice. 

On the death of any fatambu the first four ceremonies, fauambu, fuiau, aumarakwe 
and ausango, are performed. If these are completed for the previous fatambu, and 
his successor dies, the third succeeding fatambu succeeds immediately on the death 
of the second and begins the new series of sacrifices. If, however, the ceremonies 
for the previous fatambu are uncompleted on the death of the second succeeding 
fatambu, the third fatambu cannot succeed until the series of ceremonies for the first 
are complete. These are performed by one of the helpers, nwane foa, of the second 
fatambu. In Rakwane the same principle applies, and all five ceremonies must be 
completed. 

The taniota decided when to go to war and instructed the vamo and the nwane 
inoto accordingly. He had the power of decision for all the Fataleka people and was 
the intermediary between them and other peoples. He adjudicated disputes 
between clans and could overrule the decision of the nwane inoto. His authority 
was absolute within the system of clans and his edicts were obeyed as if they were 
indeed sanctioned by the akaio to whom they felt indebted for his leadership. 


SPECIALISTS 


Apart from the leaders described already, there were several clan specialists. 
Nwane gura, the specialist in healing the sick, always accompanied a war party. 
Nwane toli specialized in sharing out food at a feast. He knew exactly how many 
people had assembled, how much food was required, and how to dispense it. Nwane 
silt were the bards of the people and could recite in song incidents of history and 
accounts of marriages. These are recounted according to a set convention in which 
onlookers make interjections of simulated disbelief or amazement. The tales are 
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told in a monotonous chant repeated over and over again, and time is kept by two 
rows of men who sit facing each other beating batons of bamboo to emphasize the 
rhythm. 


PUNISHMENT OF WRONGS 

Throughout the whole island of Malaita there is a system of monetary exchange 
based on the fafuli’ae as a unit, comprising ten strings of red shell money equivalent 
at present to about four pounds in European money.'? There are smaller values as 
low as one shilling, and the system allows a very precise gradation. Although 
purchase of vegetables, nuts and fish is permissible in this currency, its more important 
function is the payment for brides and compensation for wrongs. Brideprice ranged 
formerly from two up to a hundred tafuli’ae but in recent years is rarely above ten. 

The gradation of the monetary system has led to a codification of the penalties 
for wrongs. These are not entirely standard owing to differences of local custom. 
In Fataleka a person seriously wronged went direct to the taniota. The tantota 
then issued orders to a vamo to investigate. There was no trial in the European 
sense, and the vamo simply reported to the fantota whether wrong had or had not 
been done. The wrong usually fell within a well-defined series, and the vamo was 
sent to decree compensation to the person injured. If the wrongdoer resisted the 
decree, the penalty was death. Usually in such a case he would seek sanctuary in 
another district. Conventions existed for the apprehension of fugitives who fled 
from their own societies. Should a fugitive from another district seek refuge in 
Fataleka, representations were made direct to the taniota to deal with him, and a 
sum of money was declared in the man’s own territory. The ¢amsota then instructed 
a vamo to kill the man. When Luiramo was taniota two wrongdoers from Baegu 
fled to Fataleka. Luiramo ordered their death, and the ramo collected the money 
which had been laid down in Baegu. Inter-district fighting was occasioned by ramo 
of other districts killing in Fataleka when presumably the wrong could be settled by 
reference to the taniota; or if a woman was taken without payment. On such 
occasions a yamo would assemble such men as he required for the fight. He decorated 
his hair with human teeth and asked the fatambu if the time were auspicious. On 
return from war a platform would be built, and upon this sat the ¢antota with the 
nwane inoto of Rakwane on his left and the fatambu on his right. The ramo was 
called up and announced his victory. He was then given money. Afterwards he 
called out the number of pigs he would give to his followers. All the people celebrated 
his success with a feast. When head-hunting was in vogue raids were made on 
Ysabel and San Cristoval. The ramo displayed heads taken to the relatives of the 
men in enemy raids on Fataleka. They were pleased and rewarded him with money. 

Within Fataleka, however, internal adjustment of wrongs was the rule, and all 
knew to a nicety the fa’ambu or compensation to be paid for different transgressions. 


12H. I. Hogbin, op. cit., Plate X, facing p. 60. 
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Where death was the penalty there was no objection by the relatives as they knew it 
was deserved. A selection of such punishments is given below.'% 


1. For manslaughter 


. For adultery ae a 
. For theft of pigs, yams or money 


. For poisoning (kelema) 


. For desecration of a burial-ground 
by trespass or breakage of relics 
(livaambu) 

. For swearing by a man’s father 
in his presence. 

. For swearing at a pig .. aa 

. For swearing by the bow (basi). . 

. For swearing by another man’s 
near ancestor aaio in his hearing. 

. For swearing at a village 

. For undefined minor swearing 

. For stepping over a woman’s feet 
. For stepping over a woman’s bed 


. For stepping over a woman who 
is lying down. 

. Fora woman stepping over a man 
who is lying down. 

. For slandering a woman re 
. For a woman unclean after child- 
birth (/avi) entering a village 
within forty days of the birth or 
failing to wash before entry. 

. For a menstruating woman 
(mibist) entering a village within 
seven days or failing to wash 
before entry. 

. For cutting a canarium almond 
tree. 

. For cutting an ivory-nut palm. . 

. For cutting a banana tree 

. For cutting a coconut palm 

. For breaking or burning a house 
or house wall. 

. For trespass on private buildings 
or land. 

. For minor wounding 


. For severe wounding or for minor 
wounding of a nwane inoto. 

. For hiding near the house of a 
married man. 

. For hiding near a woman’s latrine 
area (uaro). 


Death of the killer, and, depending on the importance 
of the person killed, sometimes of the killer’s immediate 
family. The ramo made the killing after a meeting 
of the taniota, fatambu and his nwane inoto. 

Death of both parties. 

Payment of equivalent compensation as ordered by the 
taniota ; in default, death. 

Death of poisoner and all close relatives. This crime 
was occasioned either by powdering certain leaves 
and placing them in a man’s food or by magical devices 
such as the giving of food droppings to a snake. As 
this offence was often unproven it was realized that 
the decree might be resisted and large-scale fighting 


ensue. 
Payment of tafuli’ae as compensation. 


Payment of tafuli’ae as compensation. 


Payment of tafuli’ae to owner. 
Payment of tafuli’ae to any who hear. 
Payment of tafuli’ae. 


Payment of tafuli’ae to nwane inoto concerned. 

Payment of akwali’ae (ten porpoise teeth). 

Payment of tafuli’ae to husband or relatives. 

Payment of talangaie (hundred porpoise teeth) to husband 
or relatives. 

Payment of tafuli’ae to husband or relatives. 


Payment of tafuli’ae as compensation. 


Payment of tafuli’ae to husband or relatives. 
Payment of tafuli’ae to nwane inoto concerned. 


Payment of tafuli’ae to nwane inoto concerned. 


Payment of five tafuli’ae to owner. 
Payment 
Payment 
Payment 
Payment 


of five tafuli’ae to owner. 

of akwali’ae (ten porposie teeth) to owner. 

of one tafuli’ae to owner. 

of tafuli’ae to owner. 

Payment of tafuli’ae to owner. 

Payment of talangaie (hundred porpoise teeth) as com- 
pensation. 

Payment of tafuli’ae (a special type malefo was used for 
this purpose). 

Payment to him of tafuli’ae as compensation. 


Payment of tafuli’ae to woman concerned. 


13 Cf. H. I. Hogbin, ‘“‘ Native Councils and Courts in the Solomon Islands,”’ Oceania, Vol. 


XIV, No. 4, Appendix A. 
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. For opening a man’s house by Payment to him of tafuli’ae as compensation. 

night. 
. For fighting inside a man’s house Payment of tafuli’ae to owner. 
. For breaking a man’s tambu Payment of tafuli’ae as compensation. 

mark (gwaoie). 
. For damage to a garden by Payment of ¢afuli’ae as compensation. 

domestic pigs. 

In addition, when the parents of a child gave it to foster parents they paid 
tafuli’ae as compensation on taking back the child at about the age of twelve. 


SORCERY AND DIVINATION 

If a man’s food droppings were fed to a snake or hidden under stones at a certain 
river mouth death followed by slow wasting. A sorcerer could also enter a man’s 
house while he slept and point a small length of bamboo containing pieces of ginger 
leaves at him. This was believed to be followed by excruciating pains in the stomach, 
and the victim would realize that he was the victim of sorcery and die. Death by 
natural causes it seems was acknowledged, and only when certain symptoms were 
precursors of death, or at the death of a mwane inoto, did the relatives seek to discover 
the sorcerer. Knowledge of sorcery was not confined to special individuals, although 
certain people developed reputations for using their knowledge. Ifa man died and 
sorcery was suspected, any relative, usually the father or brother of the deceased, 
would try to divine the person responsible for the death. Divination (wunu)'*4 
took place at night. Certain leaves were put on the dead man’s face, and similar 
leaves were held in front of the face of the diviner, who talked through them (sango) 
to the corpse. Eventually a puff of smoke would come from the mouth of the dead 
man and lead the diviner and his watchers to the house of the sorcerer, alighting 
at length on top of the ridge-pole, where it would burst into flames. It would 
descend down the king-post into the house, which would be illuminated thereby. 
The sleeping man would call out as if in a dream, and on waking up he would seize 
a stick and rush outside, where the watchers would reveal themselves. They would 
then report to a ramo and nwane inoto, who would in turn consult the tamiota, if 
there were one at the time, and he would order death. For the death of a nwane 
inoto of Rakwane it is reputed that the complete village of a sorcerer was usually 
condemned to die. 


MATERIAL CULTURE 

Rakwane was until fairly recent times the centre of the flint industry for north 
Malaita and quantities of beautiful rose-coloured residue can be seen. The flint 
adze associated with Baleobe had a cutting edge of about three inches, was worked 
from a core, and had fine secondary working on the outer side. It was lashed to a 
curved wooden haft in the normal manner. Flint arrow-heads, spear-tips and 
scrapers were also made well within living memory. The artefacts manufactured 
by the various clans were much sought after and were exchanged in Koio for bows 
and arrows and in Kwara’ae for spears. 

T. RUSSELL. 


14 Cf. H. I. Hogbin, ‘‘ Sorcery and Administration,’’ Oceania, Vol. VI, No. 1, p. 20. 





MODERN CULTURE INFLUENCES ON THE ABORIGINES 
By ANDREAS LOMMEL 


S a member of the Frobenius Expedition sent to Australia in 1938, I had the 

opportunity to collect some data about the influence of modern culture on the 
life of the aborigines in the Kimberley Division in north-west Australia. 

In Australia the influence seems to be mainly a psychological phenomenon. 
Psychological changes can be distinguished before any change of the material culture 
has taken place, and even after the beginning of material acculturation the conse- 
quences of the influence of modern culture on the psychological sphere seem to be 
more significant for the process of acculturation and assimilation. 

As is generally known, the Australian aborigines have almost disappeared from 
the southern part of the continent. A demographic record of the year 1933 gives 
the number of the natives of Australia as 80,710, of whom 60,101 are recorded as 
fullbloods ; 36,000 of these are still living as nomads, whereas 23,000 live in a semi- 
civilized state in the surroundings of white settlements. 

Our research was concentrated mainly on three tribes in the Kimberley Division : 
The Ungarinyin, the Worora and the Unambal.! 

In the territory of the first tribe are the Government Station, Munja on the 
bank of the Walcott Inlet and one farm on the Sale River. The second tribe lives 
concentrated in the vicinity of the Kunmunja Mission. The Unambal inhabit the 
country farther north between the Prince Regent River and Cape Voltaire. With 
the exception of an old and solitary dingo-trapper south of the Prince Regent River 
the Unambal had no white settler in their territory, but they frequently visited the 
Kunmunja Mission. 

The members of these three tribes lived in almost every imaginable state between 
undisturbed original culture and complete absorption. There were—at least in the 
year 1938—still a few older individuals who had never seen a white man and who 
knew of modern culture only by hearsay, but they all had occasionally seen a plane 
circling over their country. 

On the other hand, there were individuals at their station and the mission who 
had lived there since their childhood and worked as stockboys and common labourers. 
In the small coastal towns, Broome and Derby, aborigines and some half-castes 
worked as car-drivers and in shops. They were completely absorbed in modern 
culture and had no contact with their fellow tribesmen in the hinterland ; but they 
exerted a strong influence on the occasional visitors from Munja and Kunmunja. 


1A. Lommel, H. Petri and A. S. Schulz, unpublished reports of the Frobenius Expedition 
in north-west Australia. 
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There were, of course, numerous states between those extremes, but generally three 
groups could be distinguished in the Kimberley Division. ack 

There were aborigines living in contact with modern culture on the farm, the 
mission and the Government Station. These men, stockboys and farm-hands, 
wearing European clothes, had preserved fragments of their language, but apparently 
little else. Their model was the American cowboy as they knew him from Wild 
West films in the open-air cinemas of the coastal towns. They were unable to live 
and nourish themselves in the bush and had never learnt how to hunt kangaroos with 
spears or how to collect edible roots. A second group lived as only temporary 
workers on the station. Its members knew modern culture by contact, and they 
appreciated sugar, tea, tobacco and blankets. Half of the year they lived in the 
bush as nomadic hunters like their ancestors, their economic life being enriched 
only by a few matches, tins and clothes. They found themselves in a transition 
phase and were thg connecting link with the third group( This last was very small. 
It consisted of some shy, timid, and mostly older, individuals who hid themselves 
carefully in the rugged hinterland and avoided contact with modern culture. 
Economically, they kept completely to the frame of their old nomadic culture ; 
they used weapons of wood and stone, and preserved a Stone Age way of life. 

Even so the impact of modern culture made itself strongly felt in the third group. 
These individuals who had never seen a white man were irritated and frightened 
by the rumours they heard about him and his devices. Of these they knew the plane 
and, when living near the sea, also the strange spectacle of a lighted steamboat 
passing by at night. As their economic life remained unchanged, the influence 
on them of modern culture was restricted entirely to the psychological sphere but 
was strong enough to change their life considerably. Their economic conditions 
were favourable : kangaroos were abundant everywhere. The Government regarded 
the country, which was of little use to white men, as a sort of native reservation, and 
generally prohibited visiting adventurers, traders, and possible settlers from entering 
it. Thus, contact could take place in an exceptionally friendly way at the mission 
_ and the two stations, and those who preferred to remain in the hinterland could 
remain there unmolested. 

We had the opportunity to know for months members of all the three groups— 
those of the third group belonging to the Unambal exclusively—and to converse 
with them with the help of indigenous interpreters and to become acquainted with 
their way of life. 

Everywhere the result of the slightest contact seemed to be a falling birthrate_ 
and a disintegrating social organization. In spite of favourable economic and 
hygienic conditions in the Kunmunja Mission, the decline of the birthrate was 
evident even here. Social organization was tottering also among the Unambal, 
who were the least influenced by contact with white men. A few individuals of 
this tribe were living almost isolated from the rest, old and childless. Only on a 
special occasion did they emerge from the hinterland and join their fellow tribesmen. 
Such an occasion was the arrival of a new secret cult, into which the men of the 
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Unambal tribe had to be initiated. This cult was in full bloom among the Ungarinyin 
as well as the Worora, whereas only a few Unambal men had been initiated so far. 
As I studied this cult after having been admitted myself, I had the impression that 
besides reviving old traditions, it was a synthesis of the aborigines’ old mythic 
conception of the universe with new elements brought in, that it was an attempt to 
assimilate modern culture in a genuine way, and that in this attempt the men of 
different stages of contact were united. Thus, besides the falling birthrate and the 
disintegrating social organization, this cult seemed to be the most interesting 
phenomenon resulting from the contact situation. 


Wherever a closer contact takes place, a falling birthrate may usually be ascribed 
to introduced diseases or declining economic conditions. But here, things could 
not be explained that way. It appeared that the news of modern culture alone was 
sufficient to destroy the aborigines’ concept of the universe. All these rumours 
about the white men who looked pale like the spirits of the dead, of their ships, 
motor-cars and aeroplanes seemed to disturb these primitives deeply and produce a 
remarkable effect on their cultural and biological existence, ; 


Psychic conditions seem to effect their physical well-being far more than we 
would consider normal. The aborigines maintain that—if we translate in our own 
terminology what they said—their reproductive abilities depend not only on their 
physical well-being but on their psychic balance as well. 

Many conversations with aborigines suggested that rumours and tales of modern 
culture, as well as a merely superficial contact with it, destroy not only their concept 
of the universe but also upset their psychic balance enough to diminish their repro- 
ductive abilities. The missionary of Kunmunja, the late Rev. J. B. Love, who had 
concentrated around his mission almost the whole Worora of over 200 persons, 
clearly saw that it was dying out fast : only about one-tenth of the whole population 
was under 20 years. ( There were, however, no discernible material reasons for this 
state of affairs. Economic conditions were excellent and the mission kept a close 
eye on sanitary conditions, The missionary talked things over with the men and 
several times did so in my presence. It became clear that the aborigines regarded a 
special psychic disposition, which they called a “‘ dream,” as the cause of pregnancy. 
Intimations to have more frequent intercourse with their wives remained meaningless 
to them. There, in the mission, the problem of ignorance of physica! paternity did 
not exist. The physical facts had been brought to their knowledge by discussions 
with white persons, but still they regarded those facts from a different point of view. 
To them the physical act of generation was more or less insignificant ; the accent 
was on a psychic condition—a dream—which they regarded as being of biological 
importance concerning their procreative disposition. 

Men of the hinterland who had almost no contact with whites referred to those 
dreams as the one and only, or at least the main, reason of paternity. Those who 
had talked about these questions with white persons frequently still insisted on the 
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dream as indispensable but admitted that intercourse had also a function. More- 
over, they always were ready to state that things might be quite different amongst 
white persons and animals. 

These dreams involve all the mythical and totemic ideas. The first and creative 
beings of their Genesis transformed themselves, dreaming again and again, into, the 
animals and plants which they were creating. One of these beings is a mythical 
snake called Ungud which represents the water. From that snake originates an 
anthropomorphic called Wondjina, representing rain and fertility. In the depth 
of wells, which resist the heat of the summer, these two beings are incessantly creating 
so-called spirit children, souls of children to be born. 

To beget a child a man has to find such a soul or spirit child first. He finds it 
in a particular dream in which the name of the spirit child, containing the vital 
essence of the future child, comes to his conscious mind. The aborigines maintain 
that to make such a dream possible sleep must not be too heavy. The name of the 
spirit child goes first to the heart of the dreamer and later into his head ; he then is 
thinking like a white man, that is, he becomes fully conscious of the name. A 
man lacking strength either in his heart or in his head cannot keep the name and 
therefore cannot pass on that spirit child to his wife. He then is incapable of 
begetting a child and will try to borrow a spirit child’s name from a medicine-man. 

The aborigines declare that such child-dreams have become very rare to-day. 
Those who work on stations say that heavy work exhausts them so that their sleep 
becomes too heavy. They cannot catch the name of the spirit child any more. 
Those of the hinterland say that all their dreams are too much troubled by visions 
of the white man, of aeroplanes and ships. So they always dream of these things 
and have no child dreams any more. 


Taking into account the extraordinary sensibility of the aborigines, we may 
assume that for physical paternity a psychic disposition might well be indispensable 
for them, and we may as well consider as justified their reasoning about the causes 
of their falling birthrates. 

The disturbance caused by approaching modern culture—by direct contact or 
even by rumours—may be sufficient to upset their emotional balance in such a 
degree that the psychic disposition necessary for the physical act of generation will 
not be attained any more.? ; 

In a similar but less distinct way modern culture may act on other primitive 
peoples, whereas reasoning may not be as clear as in this case. 

All the aborigines are inclined to regard misadventures and accidents as the 
result of some magic action against them. The psychological treatment of maladies 
or injuries is more important than the medical one. (The magical action of the 
possible enemy has to be counteracted by the magic of the medicine-man. ) 





*H. Schuermann, 1948. ‘‘ Ueber die Zunahme miannlicher Fertilitatsstorungen und uber 
die Bedeutun, psychischer Einfliisse fir die zentralnervése Regulation der Spermiogenese,” 
Medizinische Klinth, No. 13, p. 366. 
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A group lives under the same fear as the individual. For instance, lack of 
success in hunting during several consecutive days may lead a group to believe 
itself to be the victim of an evil spell. Heavy depression and apathy will render it 
incapable of any further action. Here then the medicine-man’s function begins. 
He will sing magical songs with the men for a whole night and hypnotize them into 
a cheerful and self-reliant mood. The psychic predisposition of the aborigines 
makes the medicine-man a necessity. He is the centre of their social organism. 
He keeps this position even at the stations or the mission : there life offers so many 
puzzling questions that the spiritual leadership by a strong character is as necessary 
asin the bush. But a genuine medicine-man may be helpless in this new and strange 
atmosphere. Thus he sometimes is replaced by a younger man who speaks some 
English and is experienced in the ways of the whites. This advantage, however, 
may be paid for by a loss of those subtler qualities which distinguish a real medicine- 
man. 

It is not personality alone that makes a medicine-man ; tradition and circum- 
stances require that he should undergo certain special psychic experiences in order 
to be able to act. These alone guarantee the qualities necessary to himself and to 
his fellow tribesmen, and it is here that the influence of the culture makes itself felt : 
‘the psychic experiences which give a medicine-man his power are no more attainable 
because the whole psychic atmosphere of the natives is disturbed.) 

Further, as soon as the medicine-man loses the ability to function as the centre 
of the social organism, the organism dissolves. The psychic experiences were 
described to us very exactly and mostly referred to as dreams. Informants were 
both older and younger men. Some of them claimed to have had these experiences 
themselves, others modestly admitted that they related experiences of others only. 
One Unambal and one Worora man insisted on having undergone those experiences 
themselves and related the dreams in their own version. 


The decisive experience or dream is preceded by many others which are regarded 
as a good omen. In them the dreamer sees himself back to his origin, in the water. 
He sees many appearances which are related to water, as water plants and trees 
growing at the river-side. [The decisive experience may plunge the dreamer in a 
sort of coma which may last for several days.) During this the dreamer feels as 
though he were diving into the deepest water. There he communicates with the 
first creative being : the Ungud-snake, who endows him with special psychic powers. 
After these psychic experiences, a new medicine-man is for some time the disciple 
of some older ones who teach him the practical tricks of the routine work. Then he 
is regarded as ready.‘ 

The decisive experiences are described as follows: The soul of the man who is 
going to be a medicine-man goes away from him. His body is lying there asleep. 
It is a heavy sleep, and nobody dares to wake him up even if this sleep should last 


*A. P. Elkin, Aboriginal Men of High Degree, 1945, p. 26. 
*A. P. Elkin, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 
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for several days. The soul goes far away to the place from whence it originated. 
There in the depth it finds a brilliantly lighted cave in which two snakes are copulating 
and incessantly engendering spirit children. Many of them unite with the soul 
of the dreamer who thus becomes richer and stronger in psychic powers than common 
men. 

Other descriptions speak of a medicine which the man receives in the depth. 
It is believed that this looks like transparent crystals. They penetrate him through 
his shoulder, his navel or his penis. The strength which is given is then located in 
his belly. 

The descriptions of the decisive experiences never differentiate between physical 
and the psychic existence. Generally the aborigines speak of how “ he ” dives into 
the water, receives the medicine and rises to the surface of the water again. Only 
after very exact questioning it becomes clear that the body is lying asleep on the 
ground, whereas “‘ he” means the soul which goes down to meet the Ungud-snake. 
For the aborigines there is no difference between an experience during a dream and 
an experience in real life. Both spheres hi have the same reality, and they are unable 
to separate them. 

We may call the decisive experience a communication with the subconscious. 
The efficiency of the medicine-man depends on his ability to communicate with his 
subconscious whenever he wants to do.so, As soon as the psychic balance of the 
aborigines is disturbed, the abilities of the medicine-man seem to vanish and he is 
unable to function. If the disturbance is deep enough, the development also of 
new medicine-men may be precluded. It seems impossible for the younger generation 
to attain the necessary decisive psychic experiences which make a medicine-man. 

There are other psychic experiences which belong to the traditional abilities of a 
medicine-man. At present these seem to become rare events, whereas in normal 
times in the past they seem to have been rather common. “ Flying” is one of 
these experiences. The medicine-man is believed to be able to send his soul away 
over long distances. The soul sees everything that is going on in foreign countries 
and returns and relates it to him. Generally, even normal dreams are regarded as 
journeys of the soul, and visions of the dreamer are interpreted as adventures during 
these journeys. So the dreams of the medicine-man can be regarded as particularly 
impressive and colourful psychic experiences. Sometimes such dreams are dreamt 
collectively. Several men led by a medicine-man fall in trance and have the same 
dream together at the same time. During such a dream he destroys the soul of one 
of the men and enriches his own psychic power by the sacrifice. 

We do not know the real nature of these flying dreams and the sacrifice. We 
may regard it as a sort of transfer of psychic energy from one individual to another, 
the loss of energy causing the death of the giver. The fact that such experiences 
are so far unknown to us does not necessarily mean that such an experience cannot 
exist elsewhere. 

In August 1938 I was told of such a sacrifice by older Unambal men as follows 
(as usual the narrators made no difference between events during dreams or states 
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of trance and those of outward reality: they told their tales without modification, 
and it was left to me to distinguish between the different states of consciousness) : 

“* The men sit down with the medicine-man and sing. The medicine-man takes 
a great snake out of the water and the men sit themselves astride on it. The snake 
flies with them through the air. After some time they arrive in a foreign land. 
They sit down around the snake. The medicine-man takes a stone knife and kills 
one of the men. He cuts him into pieces and gives those pieces to the snake. The 
other men sit around quietly and look on as the snake swallows the pieces. Then 
they themselves also eat of the flesh of their fellow man. The medicine-man cleans 
the bones of the killed one and lays them on the earth. He lays them in the opposite 
way from what they should be laid in natural order. He lays the thigh bones at the 
shoulder and vice versa. Then the other men return riding on the flying snake ; 
but the medicine-man remains with the skeleton. He sings magical songs and the 
bones are re-covered with flesh. The killed one comes to life. The medicine-man 
produces a second snake out of his navel. The two men ride home on this one. 
After that all the men wake abruptly and do not know at the moment what has 
happened to them. Only later they remember faintly all the events during their 
sleep. The sacrificed man then dreams of a snake and dies in a few days.” 

At present, these powers and phenomena are ceasing to be manifested. Always 
when mentioning the medicine-men and their psychic power the aborigines emphasize 
the fact that really great medicine-men do not exist any longer. The medicine-men 
themselves agree modestly with this opinion and point out that without great 
medicine-men the aborigines are going to vanish. 

With approaching civilization the psychic balance of these men is so much upset 
that they are unable to have the same psychic experiences as their ancestors. To-day, 
as they become unable to dream, they are inclined to regard the stories as reports 
of events in the real world. They expect their medicine-man to perform diving, 
flying and sacrificing in a visible and material way. Civilization leads them towards 
a misinterpretation of their original abilities. 

In north-west Australia, for example, the white doctor nearly always appears 
in an aeroplane at the settlements in case of an emergency. These planes were seen 
also by those aborigines who in their lifetime never met a white man. They know 
from accounts of others that the white men are able to fly. Now they expect their 
own medicine-men to do the same. Moreover, the latter believing that the 
medicine-men of old times could fly in reality, feel themselves inferior. 

When the story of the sacrifice was related to me, it was at once compared with 
an account of a medical operation in a hospital at Broome where some aborigines 
from the Kunmunja mission apparently had been present. The white medicine- 
man, I was told, could make a man fall asleep deeply, open his body without him 
feeling any pains. He could close the wound again and wake him up. Afterwards 
the victim would be without any knowledge of what had happened to him during 
his sleep. 
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A New Cult. 

Besides the falling birthrate, the destruction of the psychic atmosphere, and 
the biological and social changes caused by contact with modern culture, there is a 
cultural phenomenon of more positive aspect brought about by contact. A new 
cult is migrating from one tribe to the other, combining old features with new ones. 
It seems to be a synthesis of the old and the new way of life—a synthesis in genuine 
aboriginal style. 

Possibly, dances and perhaps also cults migrating from tribe to tribe belong, as 
a structural element, to the original culture of Australia. This migration seems 
to have connected tribes with each other and to have conveyed new elements. This 
was obvious at least in the case of the cult we observed in three tribes of northern 
Kimberley, where it showed considerable strength and influence. 

Coming to a tribe, this cult is attended by all the individuals with utmost 
concentration. The traditional mythical ideas are not impaired. On the contrary, 
the new cult absorbs and revitalizes them. It is like a psychic wave, for at indeter- 
minate intervals a new one may appear and flow from tribe to tribe. 

This idea occurred to me when I learned that the cult in question has been 
preceded by another one now out of date. Something of the nature of the processes 
of assimilation and acculturation became understandable by observing this cult. 
Its advent was known long before it actually arrived ; people were psychologically 
prepared for it, and its arrival brought about a new situation heralding possible 
developments. 

Modern culture is received by these primitives not as something real but as a 
mythical ghost or a figure. This figure is a personification of all the features of 
modern culture known to the aborigines. At the same time it retains features of 
the old mythical ghosts. Thus modern culture is assimilated to a certain extent 
to the old ideas in imagination. Gn this respect the new cult unites half-castes, 
full-bloods on stations and farms, as well as the folk of the desolate hinterland, and 
so creates a new race consciousness. 

The symbols of one of the spreading cults were wooden slabs of roughly Tjurunga 
form painted red and yellow. The only thing we could find out about them was 
that they were connected with emu meat. The cult in question was no longer alive, 
and people talked freely about it and offered the tablets for a low price. Another 
cylt called \Kurran was coming slowly from the south. The Ungarinjin were 
already initiated and most of the Worora were, while some of them and the greater 
part of the Unambal were still awaiting admission. Secrecy and awe penetrated 
everything in connection with this new and powerful cult. Special initiation was 
necessary also for us and was offered only after months of daily contact. 

We were initiated into the Kurrangara cult at a place called Wuréwuri, which 
was not too far away from the modest hut of the old trapper south of the Prince 


5 W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies amongst the North-west Central Queensland Aborigines, 
1897, pp. 117-8. (Both dances and cults do spread from tribe to tribe in Aboriginal Australia. 
The process has been both traced and watched.—Eb.) 
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Regent River. As the cult had to take place in the vicinity of white settlements, 
this place was the’ one nearest to the Unambal and all the dances and initiations 
were celebrated there. The members carefully explained to us that the slabs were 
endowed with an enormous power—a sort of poison—with which the initiand had 
to be filled gradually by rubbing his body with smaller slabs lest he would die. When 
fully initiated a member radiated this power and had to clean himself carefully after 
each ceremony. Without this precaution he would kill all persons who were excluded 
from membership. 

After being initiated properly, we had the opportunity to watch the initiation 
of some Unambal men from the hinterland who had travelled to this place for several 
days with the only purpose of participating in the new power. The dances and the 
initiation ceremony arranged for them was, though somewhat more detailed, basically 
the same as that which we had gone through. 

The old trapper had never been initiated, and the cult as well as the slabs were 
kept away from him though not very strictly. The whole cult was hidden absolutely, 
however, from the missionary of the Kunmunja mission, Mr. Love, who had taught 
the aborigines not to mention in his presence any sinful subject such as magic or sex. 
He thus had barred himself from any deeper knowledge (though he was an expert as 
far as their material culture was concerned), 

At the Kurrangara dancing ground at Wuréwuri were assembled Unambal men 
with Ungarinyin from Sale River Station and Worora from Kunmunja mission ; 
the latter spoke to us about the cult only after the repeated warning not to tell 
anything to the missionary. With regard to their reactions to the cult, which was 
quite new to them, the Unambal were especially interesting; they were deeply 
impressed and absorbed. The Ungarinyin, who had known of the cult for some 
time, handed it on to their neighbours, acting as pre-eminent men with a certain 
benevolent superiority. 

Dr. H. Petri, the leader of our expedition, studied the Kurrangara cult in the 
Ungarinyin territory, whereas I found an opportunity to do so chiefly with Unambal 
informants. Comparing our notes later, we found that we had covered two different 
aspects of the cult, namely the full development of it among the Ungarinjin and its 
initial phase among the Unambal, where its relation to the preceding cult seemed to 
be comparatively clearly visible. The Kurrangara myth as told by Unambal was 
linked with the myth of the preceding cult, which, however, was already out of date 
for at least one generation, as only older people could give any information about it. 
The slabs which were the symbol of the older cult were said to have come from the 
home of a ghost in the north named Nguniai.] Nguniai was regarded as inventor 
of many tools and laws, and even the ir “=ntion of circumcision was ascribed to him. 
He has human appearance ; only at his elbows, long and sharp knives stand out. 
With these bone knives he cuts the slabs out of trees and ornaments them. 

Nguniai lives in a big house erected on four poles. Another ghost called 
Vaybalma steals the slabs from time to time and runs away with them. The perse- 
cuting Nguniai has considerable difficulties in finding the thief’s track on the sand ; 
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he can only see it on hardstone. This is because in the world of the ghosts everything 
is contrary to things in the human world. Thus the thief avoids stony ground and 
after a successful flight gives the slabs to the men. 

The more modern cult is connected with the older one by its myth. Tjanba, 
the ghost producing slabs for this cult, is a son of Nguniai. He migrated from north 
to south and is believed to live in the southern desert to-day, from where the 
Kurrangara slabs are coming. The Kurrangara slabs follow exactly the way of the 
slabs of the older cult mentioned above—only in the opposite direction. Thus they 
will naturally one day reach the region inhabited by Nguniai. The moment Nguniai 
sees the first of his-son’s.slabs he will stop producing them himself and then, the 
myth concludes, life on earth will come to an end. 

In the myth of Tjanba, some of the characteristics of this ghost are borrowed 
from modern culture : his house is of corrugated iron and behind it grow poisonous 
weeds. Tjanba is able to impart the hitherto unknown diseases of leprosy and 
syphilis by means of little sticks which have lain in those weeds overnight. Men 
who possess Kurrangara slabs are able to infect other people. Tjanba hunts with a 
rifle and ornaments his slabs with iron tools. To distribute his slabs to men (some 
of his slabs are stolen, others he himself sends out) he uses aeroplanes, motor cars 
and steamers. When showing the slabs to his fellow ghosts, he asks them for tea, 
sugar and bread. 

Following the myth, the modern cult demands exuberant feasts with tea, sugar, 
bread and as much beef as possible but no meat of any indigenous animal. The 
cult places have to be in the vicinity of farms and stations. The cult language is 
pidgin-English. The cult is directed by a “‘ boss,” the slabs are stored away by a 
“ clerk,” the feasts are announced by a “ mailman,” and order and discipline during 
them is maintained by some specially appointed “‘ pickybas ’’ (from police-boys). 

The Kurrangara cult, which absolutely excludes women, intensifies the cultural 
life of the aborigines ‘and temporarily brings back something similar to the psychic 
atmosphere of the old time, though in a somewhat sinister version. The former 
medicine-man is replaced by the “boss.” The introduction into the cult replaces 
the former initiation and makes the “deepest impression on individuals, who at this 
moment believe themselves to be face to face with a power that at will distributes 
life and death. The “‘ boss ” has the power to kill and to heal, to infect other people 
with, or protect his adherents against, leprosy and syphilis. His methods are 
essentially the same as those of the old medicine-men; only the symbols have 
changed. It is now no longer the snake-Ungud, but the Kurrangara slab which 
incorporates life and death. Those slabs—sometimes bigger than a man—are 
painted red, black and white. The person under an evil spell sees, dreaming, how 
his Kurrangara slab disintegrates or becomes shabby, whereas the dream announcing 
recovery shows the slab fresh and newly painted. The water symbol maintains 
its salutary meaning: the slab in danger is cooled or cleaned in the water. 
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The cult is remarkable as an expression of some assimilation of elements of 
modern culture as the aborigines conceive them. At the same time, it is the expres- 
sion of a change in their cultural state. This becomes especially clear when we 

‘consider the fact that time has also changed its aspect in the new myth of the 
Kurrangara cult. Hitherto there was no concept of a future. There was only 
an eternal dream time uniting the beginning of the world and the present. The 
past was more important than the present, the latter being only a reflection of the 
former. Now the past is fading away and the present derives its importance from a 

(#4¢ future with a menacing end of the world. 

The new conception of time clearly shows the new psychic condition of the 
aborigines : the preponderance of the subconscious (expressed in the importance of 
the past and the eternal dream time) gives way to a stronger degree of consciousness 
which has arisen through their altered relation to time and environment. They now 
are far more conscious of their actual living conditions, as well as of themselves. 
One can note the faint beginning of a feeling of racial homogeneity. 

This feeling could, under different circumstances, be the beginning of a new 
cultural activity but, in the circumstances, it does not hold any promise for the 
future. 


The future is felt to be extremely dark, and a deep melancholy and apathy are . 
salient characteristics of the present attitude. This attitude finds its artistic 
expression in the Kurrungara myth and dances—an expression darkened still more 
by additional mythological features linked with the cult. 


The Unambal informants, who were deeply impressed by the approaching end 
of the world, told me that this is going to be announced by the arrival of different 
Kurrangara slabs sent out by Tjanba’s wife. As soon as these slabs are distributed 
the social order will be completely reversed: women will take the place of men ; 
they will arrange the feasts and hand on the slabs, whereas the men will gather 
edible roots, without being allowed to participate in the feasts. My informants 
used to speak of these inevitable events with serious apprehension and to link them 
with another cult which they expected soon to arrive from north, but of which some 
already claimed to know the essentials. 


This newest cult was called maui, Jand despite the fact that it was to come from 
the north it was regarded as something very similar to the cult of Tjanba’s wife. 
Maui also was associated with venereal diseases, and I was told that its poison made 
these diseases spread. 


Kurrangara and the approaching maui were both regarded as dangerous and 


ithey both made the aborigines concentrate on the imminent future, which was 
[believed to be the end of everything alive. 


An eschatological myth may have been part of the aborigines’ traditions, but 
now the approach of modern culture with so many fateful elements accompanying 


it certainly makes the aborigines concentrate on the end of the — 
ANDREAS LOMMEL. 
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THE KUMAN OF THE CHIMBU REGION, CENTRAL HIGHLANDS, 
NEW GUINEA 


By JouN NILLEs 


HE material for this thesis! is based on personal observation and special field 

work during my stay of over ten years among the Kuman_ i have limited 
myself to those features of the social structure and culture which seem most essentially 
to contribute towards the life of the community. Life in a community is essentially 
movement and action depending on the relationship-structure of the individuals 
constituting it. 

In addition, the social structure of the Kuman people is founded partly on the 
individual’s relation to his physical environment, while its working depends partly 
on the vision and reasoning power of wise and powerful men through whom the 
social groups are organized. Therefore, I deal with local groups as well as kinship 
groups, age or generation groups, and sex groups. Finally, I give a general view of 
Kuman beliefs in magic and religion. 

I have chosen the name Kuman for the sake of convenience to designate a 
people of one language and substantially one cultural group, rather than one local 
group. If one asks those people of this group in the north, they will say that the 
Kuman live to the south, yet they regard themselves as related to the Kuman on 
account of common origin and the same language. At the same time the people 
of the south call those of the north by local names, e.g., Mitnande or Kombugl, 
which also means less cultured people. In fact, the people of the south seem to 
stand on a higher culture level ; and according to the Origin Myth, all of the Kuman 
people trace their descent from that cian of the group now living in the south. The 
area of the Kuman people is marked on the map by a black spot. Parts of some of 
the clans of the Kuman people which have migrated into neighbouring cultures 
are not indicated on the map. The Kuman people belong to a general group known 
as the Papuans. 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
All the Kuman, whether called a tribe or not, share the same culture, speak the 
same language, live to a great extent in the same region, and hold the same origin 
myths. They lack, however, any form of central government or authority. The 
exact number has been estimated at between 60,000 and 80,000. 


1 Thesis presented as part of the requirements for the Di - a ttels University 
of Sydney. The Rev. J. Nilles, S.V.D., is a missionary at 
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Clans, Sub-Clans, Local Groups and Families. 

The Kuman are divided into groups which we can call clans. These have special 
names, trace their descent from one male ancestor, bear traces of totemism and are 
patrilineal and patrilocal. There are twenty-one main clans; they vary in size. 
When asked to which group he belongs, a man names first his main clan. The larger 
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clans are subdivided into sub-clans or lineages. Each sub-clan has its own special 
name attached to the main clan’s name. The main clan is ideally and probably 
originally exogamous, but with regard to many sub-clans which intermarry, it is 
now endogamous. The sub-clans, which are exogamous, are formed of local groups, 
each of which has its own name. The local groups are composed of extended or 
joint-family groups. The ‘final group is the single family ; father, mother, child, 
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or husband, his wives and children. It is a social unit, but as a local unit it merges. 
to a large extent into that of the extended family. 

Special features of the sub-clan are common ownership of certain hunting 
grounds, co-operation in certain festivities and dances, and possession.in common of 
folk songs and folk tales. There is also some degree of central authority invested 
in one or two leaders. The most compact social unit of political and social influence 
within the clan and sub-clan are the extended or joint-family units. These groups 
own the land, although it is divided into individual family portions. They occupy 
certain places, usually around the men’s houses. Here they meet for ceremonial 
feasts, to settle trouble, or to plan co-operative undertakings. They. also have 
a hand in arranging marriages and initiation of their young members, and usually 
care for their members in cases of sickness, death and burial. Ordinarily they 
elect a leader to represent them in affairs with other groups; to him the members 
give allegiance, but not an unlimited power. Internal matters are settled by the 
group as a body. Thus sentiments of loyalty and duty rest first in this group and 
then in the sub-clan and clan. This group also cares for the education of the young— 
especially the boys—in matters regarding community life, the code and folklore of 
the clan. 

There are, however, certain spheres of influence which rest in the individual 
families, such as the educational, domestic and economic functions. The father is 
regarded as the head of the family and in the biological and social sense the procreator 
of his wife’s children. He is the first instructor and educator of his children. To 
him first the children owe obedience. The mother bears the main burden of the 
female members of the family. She is always the focal point of affection of both 
the male and female children. . 

If she leaves, due to divorce, and the family unit is broken up, the children 
often follow her into her home clan although they belong according to custom and 
law to the father’s clan and finally will have to return to his clan. All movable 
property and also in the strict sense all land is owned by the individual family and 
inherited by the children. The former goes to all children, male and female, equally ; 
the latter in most cases, to the males only, as the females become through marriage 
members of other clans. 

A few examples only are necessary for illustration. As already stated, the 
patrilineal clans were most probably exogamous at the beginning only, but with 
the increase of members within the clan itself, and of the area occupied by it, 
endogamy developed within certain sections of the clan. An example of a recent 
development of this type is the Kraigu clan. Two sub-clans of this main clan until 
recently regarded themselves as brothers and sisters and did not intermarry. Now, 
however, they have decided to do so because of the increase in membership in both. 
Denglagu is the name of one of these 21 clans—location, upper and middle Chimbu 
Valley. Its membership numbers between eight and nine hundred, including 
women and children. The clan as a whole is strictly exogamous. It is divided 
into three sub-clans or local groups: the Yamaglgamu, the Kumbinggamu and the 
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Muigl, the latter being the largest group. Each local group is divided again into 
several extended family groups. The number of these groups vary from 15 to 20. 
They are named according to their locality, such as Mondia nem, Gambogl nem, 
Kagagl nem eé¢ cetera. One men’s house for the male members of his extended family 
occupies each place. These houses are not to be regarded, however, as “ club 
houses ’’ similar to those existing in other parts of New Guinea. We see as a rule 
two huts on such places; one, a circular building, serves as sleeping quarters for 
the night ; the other, oblong, is a shelter against cold and rain during the day. 
This latter building is divided into two portions, one for the men and one for the 
women. The ordinary daily life and social gatherings take place in the open spaces 
around these huts. Individual women’s houses are built sparsely throughout the 
area. These houses are occupied by a man’s wife and her mother, or his mother 
(not both) and the young children of both sexes. The family pigs are also herded 
into these houses during the night. The man may visit his wife’s house as often as 
he wishes to discuss domestic affairs. He has also to provide the firewood. 

Another example is the Bindeku clan, living in the Middle Kerowhagi. This 
clan is divided into four sub-clans : the Ogondokane, the Kuglamekane, the Endug- 
lakane, and the Bindekane. These four sub-clans until recently did not intermarry. 
However, the second, third and fourth mentioned above do intermarry now with 
the first, according to mutual agreement. 

One of the biggest clans in the area is the Yobgomugl. It is divided into 40 
sub-clans, some of which intermarry, but others only marry outside the clan. 

The following gives an example of the second and third subdivision of the 
Kuglkane clan living in the middle of the Chimbu. It consists of eight sub-clans, 
all exogamous except the last, of which the local subdivisions are exogamous only. 


Sub-clans Local Groups Sub-clans Local Groups 


1. Ganditnem .. Peruogugikane 5. Inauglkane Ganditntambuno 


Gandigltsunanen Kombunogaganem 
2. Auvakane .. Kubiyakane 6. Gendeku 


Auvakaneyene 7. Wopana 

3. Niginumbunem Keglengenem 8. Numbulsi .. Kommenkane 
Kengaxkutambuno Giglkane 
Krumgamano Gendevegu 

4. Tsiabuglakane Goglkane Kalaugutambuno 
Kamakane Kewandegutambuno 


This clan numbers about three thousand members. The Kuglkane claims 
one ancestor, and had formerly the dog as totem, since the dog is believed to have 
originated in this area. This clan also occupies the area which is believed to have 
been the cradle of the whole Kuman people. 

As a final example, the Kewandeku clan is subdivided into six exogamous 
sub-clans. These are the Kigen, Dogubun, Kombrui, Mende, Ganden and Kuraglku. 
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These sub-clans have their local groups; for example the Dogubun is comprised 
of the Goglkane, the Genekane and the Mitnandekane. The Goglkane is again 
divided into six joint family groups. One of these groups is the Gerre. Here the 
men’s house is occupied by ten married men ; only one of the ten men has two wives. 
Another is the Goan. This men’s house accommodates 18 married men ; of these 
one has three wives and another two. 

Regarding the form of marriage among the Kuman people, the following three 
sub-clans will serve as a sample of the whole : the Kigen people are 78% monogamous, 
the Kombrui 80% and the Dogubun 78%. 

I mentioned totemism. Only traces were found among some of the clans and 
even these to a great extent seem to have disappeared. A few old men of the 
Kugikane clan, for example, told me that in former times the dog was considered a 
sacred animal, not to be killed or eaten, because of its connection with their ancestors. 
The present generation, however, no longer hold this belief. The Denglagu clan 
neither kills nor eats the bird bearing its name. Their ancestors so revered it as to 
take its name; hence it is still sacred to the tribe. The Maglau clan honour the 
owl in the same manner, for according to them the owl represents death, and anyone 
who harms it will surely die. These observances have to a large degree disappeared 
in the younger generations of both clans. Another institution which I regard as 
group or family totemism will be discussed later in connection with certain beliefs 
of the Kuman. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE SOCIAL GROUPS 
The Family. 

The family is the unit into which the individual is born and is also the model 
of the larger groups. It is the factor which not only produces the physical nature 
of the individual and gives him protection but also implants into this individual the 
first seeds of his social nature, according to which he will take his place in the society 
and contributes toward its life. The family is, to a large extent, the means of 
transfer of ideas, customs, attitudes, folklore, and material culture together with 
the explanations of usage. Even when children have passed the stage of actual 
childhood and spend most of their time in the circle of the extended family, especially 
in the case of the boys, even here the parents, particularly the father, remain the 
principle advisers. 

As mentioned in the foregoing pages, the family among the Kuman is in a high 
percentage monogamous. Yet the social code of this society allows a man as many 
wives as he is able to “ buy” of the available females of marriageable age. The 
female sex, however, does not approve of polygyny. This is also evident from 
the form of the marriage ceremony. If a man takes several wives he must build a 
house for each one; he also prepares a plot of land for a garden for each 
wife ; jealousy among the females is comparatively high. The appearance of a 
second wife causes as a rule dissention and quarrels in the family. Every woman 
knows and practises magical spells in order to keep to herself alone the love of her 
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husband ; there are also special cursing spells, accompanied with blows, which she 
imflicts on her rival to drive her away. On the part of the man, second wives are 
taken to satisfy his sexual appetite, for reasons of economical and social prestige, 
and also because of his desire to beget more children. The wife becomes physically 
the property of her husband ; and though he may indulge in extramarital relations 
with or without her knowledge, she may not do so unless induced by her husband, 
and unless she receives payment to be given to her husband for her services. These 
cases however are rare. The family ordinarily represents a strong biological unit 
and promiscuity is practically unknown among the Kuman people, even during the 
emotional times. of great festivities. This does not mean however that a married 
woman is entirely immune to the intrigues of other men. If her infidelity in such 
cases becomes known, she will receive a severe beating or her husband may divorce 
her. 

The family is unilateral with regard to descent and inheritance, but bilateral 
as to biological relationship. Parents are never related to each other. A man 
might marry his wife’s sister or anyone of her blood relatives. Blood relationship 
of children is traced from both the father and mother. The relatives on the father’s 
side are not eligible as marriage partners because of clan or sub-clan exogamy. So 
too. the in-laws from the father’s mother’s side up to the second generation. The 
game applies to the in-laws from the mother’s side and as far as.they can be traced 
to the third generation. Although the members of a clan or sub-clan regard them- 
selves as brothers and sisters, one does not become related to the in-laws of his 
or her clan brothers or sisters. However, marriage of two blood brothers into the 
same family is avoided for social and economical reasons. As a unilateral and 
biological unit the. family constitutes a continuous group as well, being part of a 
larger kinship grouping. 

The physiological process of parenthood is but partially understood. The 
father only is held responsible for the begetting of offspring. He during intercourse 
plants the seed of the child into the woman’s womb; the mother hatches and 
nourishes this till the child is weaned. The native also believes that a single act of 
intercourse is not sufficient for conception. Intercourse as a rule takes place in the 
women’s house. Intimacy between the wife and the husband in the open is frowned 
upon socially and ridiculed. A man is free to visit his wife or wives in their home, 
but if he does this too frequently he becomes the butt of the crude jests of the other 
men. Birth control through prevention or abortion is entirely a matter for the 
women. As children are a social and economical asset to the father’s group, he 
wishes to beget as many as possible. The mother however realizes more the physical 
discomfort of bearing and rearing children and considers this sufficient reason to put 
these sentiments aside and prevents conception or procures abortion. A young 
married woman is advised by her mother to put off conception for at least three or 
four years after marriage. This can be done by eating certain kinds of sweet potatoes, 
bananas, or the leaves of a special plant ; if her husband visits her too often she can 
strike the abdomen with the leaves of a nettle to prevent conception. Together 
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with magical spells these same methods are used to procure abortion. I do not 
think that the natives realize the difference between birth prevention and abortion. 

In any case the women say that their methods are mostly efficacious. 

Magical rites are performed over a pregnant woman if she wishes to bear a male 
child. A woman magician casts spells on the Bandademene plant. The seed 
nodules of this plant resemble the testicle of the male. This plant is given to the 
pregnant woman to eat. The magician then hands to the future mother a small 
bow and arrow upon which she has put the same spell. The mother to be then 
must sleep on these for a month; during this time she should dream of bearing a 
male child. I give a free translation of these spells : 


“Be hot like Bomai (a place) 
Burn like the sun 
Be strong like the cry of the Mugua (a bird) 
Be strong as the cry of the Augua (a bird).” 
Magical spells are also used to bring about conception in the case of a sterile woman. 

The child is born in a small hut which the father builds close to the women’s 
house. The birth of the child is announced to the father as soon as the mother has 
gone back to her own house, usually a few hours after the birth. In case of 
complications arising before or during birth, a female magician is called to cast 
spells together with massaging; she is thus to procure a painless confinement. 
Males are not allowed to be present. The small children usually living in the house 
of the mother may be present at the birth. Thus children are acquainted with the 
mystery of life from their earliest youth ; the stork tale is not necessary. 

After the child is born the family becomes the centre of social functions of 
various kinds. Two or three days after birth, the next of kin gather around the 
mother’s house to see the newborn and to congratulate the mother and father. The 
latter usually kills a pig for the occasion ; the first portion is given to the mother. 
A meal of special kinds of bananas, sweet potatoes and taro is also prepared for her. 
This food is cooked between hot stones and laid out on a plate. A magician spices 
the food and touches it with two sticks while pronouncing the following spell : 

“As the birds, Maropa and Yobai fly swiftly here and there 
As the Boma and Dangoma stick to a sore to heal 
As the Doru and Kambia (banana) grow strong 
As the fleece of the Moru (opossum) shine 
And the blue butterfly glistens in the sun.” 
(Thus may the body of the mother and child become.) 

The magician then hands over the food to the father, who takes it to his wife. 
She eats a part of it; the rest is distributed among the guests. 

The next family ceremony is the giving of a name to the child. The name of a 
man or woman, as the case may be, of one of the relatives on either side is given to 
the child. The relatives gather near the mother’s house. The namesake sits on 
the ground and holds the child on his or her lap. A magician approaches the pair 
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holding a leaf of the Wamugl plant. He forms this into a loop, knotting the ends 
together. While holding the knot over the head of the namesake, he swiftly loosens 
it, while saying: “‘ From now on we shall call this child (mentions the name). You 
take care of it and protect it.” The namesake and the child will both later call 
each other dina, that is, namesake, never by their proper names. During this 
ceremony both the parents sit close by and look on. The father then presents a 
small parcel of cooked liver and vegetables to the namesake, who eats it straight 
away. Parents or relatives may later add other names to that given to the child 
in this ceremony. Nicknames, which are never offensive, are also used. Names 
given to persons are as a rule taken from plants, animals or localities, 

Smaller gatherings around the mother’s house may take place on occasions of 
sickness or at magical rites to speed the growth of the child. A girl remains in the 
mother’s home until she is given in marriage into another clan. A boy leaves the 
mother’s house at about the age of seven. He moves into the joint family men’s 
house. Further festivities are held at or in the mother’s house at the girl’s first 
menstruation and when she is given in marriage. These are important socially 
because of the gathering of the bilateral family. For the girl herself they are the 
introduction into community life. At the ceremony connected with her first 
menstruation, she is instructed in the physiological changes in her body ; given the 
social code of a grown-up member of her group and clan; and made conversant 
with the etiquette regarding her relatives and the rules regarding her behaviour 
towards the opposite sex. These ceremonies are the occasion where the rich treasures 
of native folk songs find expression. The songs are sung during the symbolical 
cleansing of the girl’s body, during the last night before she leaves the house after 
cessation of menstruation. One woman intones the songs and the other women 
present join in. I give one example: 


Introduction Song 
Go fetch water from the well, cut the leaves and bring the food 
Chop the firewood and heat the stones 
Unfold the mats (for sitting) spread out the leaves (for food) 
Men and women are coming, children arrive 
Let us give room to them. 


Ascend to the top of the mountain Chumau 

See the nice woods 

Climb the Kundombu and Gandia trees 

See their white and red-hued flowers open. 

Watch the birds Kinde, Wendo, Dire assemble on a branch. 
Listen to the songs of Kagl, Waugl and Dilu as they sing in pairs. 
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They all have gone now over the river, over the hills. 

There is a hole in the tree ; you go see how nice the child of the rainbow 
hides like the Oyien flower. 

Go see and find the lightning and thunder’s children, how beautiful 
they are. 

On top of the Pindaude plains they dwell and stay 

May they descend; we wish to see them ; 

We want to know and hold them. 


I gave here only three of a possible twenty verses sung until the cleansing is 
finished. The words of the songs vary from clan to clan, but the melody remains 
the same throughout the area. The words are regarded as the property of the one 
who composes them. If she herself leads these songs or teaches them to others to 
use on these occasions, she must receive a gift. The words are not entirely traditional; 
new ones are added. 

The second and most important event in a girl’s life is her marriage. This 
concerns both the individual family and the joint family group; nearly every 
member of the group is present, even those women who have already married out 
of the group. On such occasions, community-life is most manifest. The marriage 
ritual itself concerns the girl entirely to the exclusion of the boy. With regard to 
courtship, the parents advise their children from earliest youth whom they may 
court, in accordance with customary marriage laws. The making of advances 
rests as much with the girl as the boy. Any gathering of young people may be the 
occasion ; there are especially two recognized occasions of this nature, one private 
and one public. Privately they may meet each other at the home of the girl’s 
mother or at any women’s house at which the girl may be staying. Such a meeting 
is called Kango. The girl may invite the boy, or the boy might invite himself with 
the girl’s approval while passing each other on the road during the day. Girls as a 
rule become interested in boys before the age of puberty, as young as eleven or 
twelve ; boys however feel no attraction before puberty. When invited the boy 
goes to the girl’s house after dark. Often two boys go together. As a rule the 
mother is present. After a short introductory conversation the two sit side by side. 
Both clasp each other’s hands by intertwining the fingers. The boy then intones a 
song in a high pitched voice and the girl joins in. Both boy and girl sway their 
heads to the melody of the song to and from each other. Occasionally they may kiss 
each other in the course of the movements. These songs are traditional and are 
passed on to the younger generation by their elders. They contain praise of the 
local fauna and flora, the graces of the female and male sex and its ornaments. 
When one song is finished the couple may chat and laugh together and then begin a 
new song. Or the boy may cast a magical love spell over the girl to increase her 
affection for him. About midnight the mother announces she is going to bed and 
if the boy is tactful he will take this as a hint to go home. If he does not wish to 
leave, etiquette forbids sending him away and he may stay on until dawn. After 
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the others have actually gone to sleep, intimacy may take place between the two if 
they are an older boy and girl. This however is forbidden by the community code. 
Boys and girls may enjoy this Kango nightly and each time with another partner. 
In time they will realize whom they especially prefer. After this the boy will go to 
his girl only. Occasionally the boy and girl may meet on the road in broad daylight 
and take part in a Kango within sight of all. Young married men too may enjoy 
Kangos ; this is done usually with older girls (other than their wife) and often leads 
to the taking of a second wife. When, and if the wife learns of these Kangos, she 
attacks the girls concerned and is cross with her husband. 

The time of Kango for a girl ends when she goes through the marriage rite, 
though she may sooner or later divorce her husband. Goanandi is the public meeting 
of the young eligibles for marriage. The Goanandi is arranged by a boy and girl 
from different parties ; it takes place during the night in the day house of the girl’s 
joint family group. Boys and young married men as well take part, but married 
women are forbidden to even look on. The girls sit along the walls while a row of 
boys sit opposite, one boy for each girl. After a few songs have been sung, the line 
of boys move one to the right or left, and in the course of the night the round of 
all the girls is made several times. The singing goes on to dawn. A boy and girl 
may separate themselves and join in a Kango. The songs are essentially the same 
as in the Kango meetings. Here are a few examples from the Kraigu clan : 


Where is the site (about which we are going to sing). 

Here it is; the open place is here. 

Where you see the Binga and Koiya (wild flowers) grow on top of the stone 
Where the leaves of Yomga and Dande trees are shining. 


What is the name of the place over there ? 

It is Kumbu Kambu down in the valley. 

Where the Tsirandie and Tarandie flowers bloom 

Where the Bogonwan tree grows. 

Its fruits are ripe and the Kagl and Wagua birds feed. 

They came from beyond the water, from the hillside they came. 


On top of the Kuglbagl and Darua ridges go see 

The Muglua and Aglua birds are sweetly singing 

The Gande and Wena (birds) are nodding their heads. 
Quietly on hand and foot go, see. 


On top as high as the Mauge and Waiya our song shall go 
Over the Kuglbagl and Darua ridges it shall go 

As far as Numbu and Maugl (places) it shall be heard 
Although we stay here the spirit of our song goes on. 


Each song is introduced and ended with a refrain. The words of this refrain have 
no meaning, but simply indicate the melody of the song. 
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Both the Kango and Goanandi are the occasions of courtship, but are also 
socially important otherwise. If a boy or girl is unable to make his or her choice 
at these gatherings yet are old enough to marry, the parents or next of kin will 
attempt to find a suitable marriage partner. If a boy has made up his mind, he 
will ask his father or elder brother to kill a pig and present it to the girl’s parents 
in order to set aside a girl for him. This isa sort of betrothal. Personal affection of 
young people toward each other leading to a match is acknowledged in the Kuman 
society. Yet love and compatibility are not regarded as essential to marriage. 
Marriage is primarily an affair of the two groups concerned. It means an addition 
of a new member for the man’s unit and source of economic productivity for the 
girl’s unit. It is an enlargement of social affiliations for both parties. This last 
point is given most consideration. 

Occasionally, when children are not yet grown, the father, together with his 
group members, will discuss into which group his girl will marry and from which 
clan his boy should take a wife. Thus it happens that children are marked by two 
groups for later marriage partners. A quarrel between these groups in the meantime 
may, however, dissolve this betrothal. 

The night before the girl is ceremonially handed over to the boy’s party, she, 
with her next of kin and a number of the members of the boy’s group, assemble 
around in her mother’s house. It seems to be a farewell party for the girl. Without 
any ornaments she sits on the ground in the middle of the house. Her body is again 
symbolically cleansed by other women as at the first menstruation rite. The same 
songs, with a few additions referring to the present occasion, aresung. Two examples 
are : 

Father and Mother of mine come hold my body ; 
My face is hot, it burns 

As the plumage of the Kavaglkombama it glows. 
Father and Mother listen; my skin is burning. 


Boma and Dangoma (glue) hold them together 

When a man calls his dog Pumai and he quickly follows 
Thus you two walk together. 

As the Egigl and Gambuel (vegetables) ripen 

So you cling together until you die. 


Next the faults of her childhood are pointed out to her and she is instructed 
how she must behave in the future. The following morning the entire party moves 
to the joint family group's place, where the girl is adorned and given over to the 
boy’s party. A few days before the ceremony the boy’s group assembles presents 
at his place. These have been inspected by the men from the girl's group formerly. 
These presents are mainly stone axes and shell ornaments. To-day steel implements 
are also displayed. On the day of the ceremony itself pigs are killed and cooked ; 
these too are considered part of the presents. 
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If the men of the girl’s party regard the gifts sufficient, they discuss how and 
when they will return them. In a restricted sense only do we speak here of bride’s 
price or ‘‘ purchase marriage,’’ for these presents which are being handed over to the 
girl’s group on the day of the ceremony are not given as payment for the girl; the 
girl’s party must present the equivalent amount partly on the day of the ceremonies 
and partly in the near future. The boy’s party must present the full amount at the 
marriage ceremony. The girl’s party has the advantage in being able to defer 
payment. During this time they might procure goods through work or increase of 
stock, as in the case of pigs, though at the time these do not exist. Yet they must 
eventually repay to the very last shell. Such is the exchange of presents at the 
Marriage ceremonies. 

On the day of the ceremony the boy’s party arrives at the girl’s place, the 
men carrying the stone axes and ornaments, the women carrying the pigs already 
prepared for the feast. All is arranged neatly on the ground, each type of article ina 
separate row. The pork is heaped at the head of the display. The girl’s group 
then lay out their presents beside these. The boy’s party then assembles at the 
head of the presents and the girl’s group at the foot. The girl herself stands in the 
middle of the latter. A man of her group makes a speech appropriate to the occasion, 
and calls on representatives from the boy’s group to come and take the girl into their 
group. Asa rule a man and woman approach and lead the girl by her hand to her 
new group. This particular rite is considered the official and essential act of the 
marriage ceremony. The boy’s group as a whole represents the husband-to-be, 
for the boy himself is not allowed to be at the marriage ceremony. The boy however 
must have given his approval of the girl beforehand, at least by silence. His consent 
is always conditional. It depends on how the girl works, raises pigs and bears 
children. This especially applies when a girl is “ purchased’ for a man from a 
far-off clan and he may have never seen or spoken toher. Similarly the girl undergoes 
the ceremony conditionally ; if the husband does not work and care for her, she is. 
free to leave him. Yet both parties are considered by the social code and sentiments 
of the people as man and wife after this ceremony and both are to live as such, 
though it may be only later that the mutual consent of both individuals becomes a 
reality. Divorce is frowned upon by society and considered as wrong and evil. 


The Joint Family Group. 

We shall deal with only the three most essential social activities of this group : 
the initiation of the male, death and burial, and activities of the group as a political 
unit. 

Initiation. The boy leaves the mother’s house at the age of seven and moves. 
into the man’s house and group of his joint family. The social conscience complex 
formed in the small family circle will be soon enlarged by the group among which 
he has now to live. But with advancing years the boy’s reasoning abilities emerge, 
and his individuality and self-interest express themselves ; consequently, he may 
wish to cast off this social restriction. Thus he may spend most of his time roaming 
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and hunting, and getting into mischief by thieving. He may even leave his father’s 
group place and change to that of his mother’s joint family group. However the 
social code is impressed upon him wherever he goes and he will begin to realize that 
it will be the only conceivable assurance of his own welfare and that of the group and 
clan. In this time of indecision he passes through the ordeal of initiation. It is 
in this ceremony that his social (group and clan) conscience is more or less stabilized. 

The initiation ceremony among the Kuman people is a joint-family affair on 
a small scale ; yet at times of great festivities when all the young men of the clan 
are initiated as a group, it is a sub-clan or clan affair. Its purpose is to elevate 
the boy from the state of childhood to that of manhood, by entrusting him with the 
cultural heritage, prestige and secrets of his group. 

The day before the ceremony the young man to be initiated withdraws to the 
men’s house, away from the crowd. After dark all the initiated members of the 
group assemble in the same house. The leader calls for silence and then begins to 
explain the importance of the ceremony to the young men. He refers to their past 
life, scolds the young men for their misdeeds, and gives instructions for their future 
behaviour. Any other member who wishes to join in the criticism may do so. 
Those to be initiated may not object in any way. Then follows an instruction in 
clan spirit and loyalty, and in defence of the clan against enemies. They are 
encouraged to hate and kill enemies. They are to increase the economic prosperity 
of the clan through their work. 

They are then shown the flutes which heretofore they had been forbidden to 
gaze upon. The flutes, called koa, when blown in pairs are believed to represent 
a benevolent spiritual being, similar to a guardian spirit. As each single family 
possesses a special flute, each boy is shown his own flute by his father or elder brother. 
Those performing the initiation ceremonies begin to blow the flutes outside the house, 
enter through the door and surround the group of initiands who are sitting on the 
floor with their heads bowed and eyes closed. They are then commanded by the 
leader to look up and behold their koa while he calls the name of each family flute. 
Throughout the remainder of the night each boy is instructed in the melodies to be 
played on his koa. More will be said about these flutes later. 

The following morning the boys are led out of the house and far away into the 
bush. Before they reach their destination the young men are forced to go through 
high grass and reeds, and made to climb small trees to test their physical strength 
and power. Having reached a special spot usually close to a small rivulet, they 
approach one by one a group of three or four men. One man holds two sticks and 
he inserts these into the nostrils and strikes the inner septum of the nose of each 
candidate, till the blood flows profusely. The young man must then hold his head 
over the water for about two minutes and let the blood run into the creek. He 
then raises his head and thus stops the run of blood. As was explained to me by an 
older man of the Chiambugla clan, this is done to release the bad blood accumulated 
since he was in his mother’s womb, his inheritance from the woman. The ordeal is 
very painful and frequently the candidates faint during it. A case is known when a 
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young man lost his eyesight through it. After the ceremony each candidate is 
given a bit of “ medicine ’’ to eat, a piece of sliced pork. (This blood-letting is 
also done later in life by the man himself on the occasion of dances and festivals. 
They say it makes the face and eyes of the man shine brightly.) The entire party 
then returns to the men’s house to the accompaniment of the playing of the flutes. 
The next day a large amount of food is prepared and laid out with cooked pig. 
Women and children assemble around the men’s house and shout with joy as at a 
given moment their sons and brothers come out of the house, carrying the bow and 
arrow or spear, their bodies glistening with pig grease and laden with ornaments. 
These are the newborn corps of the group and all are proud and rejoice with them. 
It is a day in the community life of highest vitality ; a feast that will never be deleted 
from the young men’s memory. Only the males among the Kuman are initiated. 


Death and Bunial. 


Other occasions on which the life of the joint family group and her discontinued 
bilateral group is manifested are at deaths and burials. We deal with only the 
customary ritual. After death, the body is placed on a bier which is either laid 
on the ground or placed on an elevation in the middle of the meeting place of the 
joint-family. The body is anointed and decorated with all its ornaments. The 
next of kin sit near the bier, their bodies completely smeared with mud. Wailing 
and lamenting, they hold or touch the hands and feet of the dead body. Other 
relatives approach in groups. They too are covered with mud and wet clay. At 
perhaps fifty yards from the mourning place they begin to cry in sorrow. They 
come close and attempt to comfort and console the relatives of the dead. When 
in-laws arrive, however, they give vent to their anger and grief by striking the next 
of kin with sticks and their fists, for they have permitted a former member of their 
group to die. Close relatives, especially women, often become hysterical from 
wailing. They beat their foreheads with stones, cut off their ear lobes and joints 
of fingers. A young mother of a dead child may try to throw herself into a river or 
hang herself. The mourning lasts for two or three days, although the body might 
be disposed of after the first day. Ordinarily the body is buried in the cemetery of 
the dead man’s group. Small children, however, are often buried in the vicinity of 
the mother’s house. The body is placed in an elliptical shaped hole in the ground 
in a reclining position with the legs drawn up. All except the face of the body is 
covered with leaves. Wood stakes are laid across the top of the hole ; bark is laid 
on top of these and a thin layer of earth put on top. The hole itself is left empty. 
Flowers are placed on top of the grave. This is the main form of burial. 

In the case of a death of a young person or child the body of whom the parents 
or relatives wish to keep as long as possible with them, the corpse is not immediately 
interred. A depression is made in the ground and the body is placed in it. An 
arched roof of twigs and leaves is built over this shallow grave and one side is left 
open ; one can see the body through this aperture and food can be placed at the 
grave. Six or seven months later the body might be interred in a proper grave. 
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Again a long tree standing near a cemetery may be hollowed out. The body is 
placed erect into this ; after all the flesh has decayed, the bones are interred. At 
times too the body may be tied in the fork of a tree or set aside on a platform and 
not disposed of until later. On rare occasions, if the man has been socially important, 
the body is placed on a platform under which a fire is built. The body is thus 
smoked and left there for a considerable time. The bodies of enemies were placed on 
pyres, burnt and the ashes scattered. 

The funeral ceremony is performed by the male members from among the next 
of kin. These men thus become ritually unclean and are purified by sprinkling 
water over their bodies or by stepping over an open fire. In fact all who have seen 
the dead body or touched it at the funeral grounds must go through this cleansing 
lest looking upon a sick person they should cause that person’s death. Those 
men who actually perform the burial are given preference and special portions 
at the funeral meal. 


Political Activities. 

In case of trouble in the extended family group, the matter is settled within the 
group itself. The members of the individual family group of the culprit will stand 
against those of the offended family group. Compensation is decided upon to the 
satisfaction of both groups. In case of murder a single man in a burst of anger 
might take the matter into his own hands and inflict grievous bodily harm or even 
death upon the murderer. Yet before the group might lose another member it will 
interfere to prevent further bloodshed. A man accused of having caused death 
through black magic might be killed on the spot or, more leniently, ostracised from 
the community. When the matter concerns another group the joint family 
collectively takes responsibility for its own member. It will defend and support 
him according to his value in the group and the seriousness of the offence. Among 
his own group the culprit may be scolded and reprimanded, but before the others 
his prestige and the reputation of the group must be upheld. Each group faces the 
other through one or two representatives who explain the matter in detail, and ask 
and decide on compensation. The arguments are not always based on reason, 
and physical force, the right of the stronger, greatly influences the decision. If a 
case cannot be decided after several meetings, both parties might decide to settle 
the matter with a fist-fight that may last for three or four days. This develops 
often into a stick and stone fight resulting in the severe injury of many of the com- 
batants. By this time both sides have usually tired of the whole matter and have 
no desire to carry it further and come to an agreement during a peace banquet 
following the fight. Recently such a fight took place in the vicinity of my station 
because of adultery. Compensation had been paid by the culprit, but the offended 
party was not satisfied and carried the matter to the extent of a fight. One of the 
culprit’s party was grievously injured and died a few weeks later. The bereaved 
clan took to arms and threatened to kill another man in revenge. They finally 
agreed on compensation however, and the originally offended party gave 120 articles 
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in payment. There were axes, knives, gold-lip shells, pigs and other small articles. 
If a matter concerns two hostile clans revenge is taken immediately without a 
conciliation meeting. Blood for blood or material things is taken from any member 
of either clan. 

A serious offence may become the occasion of a fight lasting for weeks and 
months, involving many deaths and ending only when exhaustion and starvation 
force them to stop. 

We have referred already to practices which might be called functions of political 
agencies : legislative, executive and judicial. Kuman society possesses customary 
law. Every adult member knows what is required for the well-being of the society 
and what hinders this. But individual self-interest clashes at times with the best 
interests of the community despite social instruction and education. In such a 
case the community must take action in some recognized and formal way and deal 
with the offender. As we have seen, this may be done through a meeting of the two 
parties concerned when both kinship and physical power have great influence in the 
administration of justice among the Kuman. There are, however, some instances 
where a small group together with the leader has gained some authority over the 
clan as a whole. I am familiar with three cases of this kind in the area. Among 
the Kewandegu, the Chiambugla and the Kalangu, one man holds a certain amount of 
authority. Disputes are usually taken to him to decide, his final judgment being 
taken in most cases as “ law.”” Yet even this authority is far from absolute ; these 
men do not regard themselves as dictators or leaders similar to those in a Polynesian 
society. They are careful in their decisions not to offend anyone, and their judgment 
is as a rule based on the desires of the stronger party. Otherwise they endanger 
their position and even risk their lives through black magic. Thus leadership is 
known. There are men with a natural gift of oratory, who can hypnotize the crowd, 
stir the emotions and appease them. There are others of a strong and powerful 
physical appearance, fearless and bold, distinguished through prowess in war and 
with the record of having killed a number of enemies. There are again men of 
wealth who may or may not have these former qualities yet, through their many 
wives and pigs and consequent lavish generosity can make numerous and influential 
friends. Thus, on the basis of that tendency in human nature to idolize men of 
outstanding faculties, the leadership idea has its place in this primitive society, 
along with its dominant democratic element. Leadership, however, is not a matter 
of succession. It is most conspicuous in times of war as a source of inspiration and 
courage ; it unites all clansmen into one fighting unit. In case of defeat he is most 
often blamed for failure and dishonoured. 


Extended Family and Clan. 


There remain two festivals of outstanding social character to be mentioned 
which can be regarded as functions of the extended family and partly of the clan 
asawhole. The first of these is called Bogla Gende ; a feast that takes place every 
five or six years. It is a feast of the whole clan and one toward which every group 
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in the clan from the family up contributes. The preparation for this feast lasts 
about a year. It begins with two ceremonies of blowing flutes and a special rite 
concerning the rapid increase of pigs. The blowing of the flutes signifies to all 
neighbouring clans that the feast and the killing of the pigs is about to begin ; and 
also, and of more importance, to secure the “ blessing ”’ of the ‘‘ Penates ”’ which are 
represented through these flutes. The second ceremony consists mainly in cooking 
and preparing a special food portion for the pigs. Each group does this separately. 
The food is prepared by the men and the women, the caretakers of the pigs, will 
present it to them, saying: “ Eat this and fatten quickly. We already blow the 
flutes preparatory to killing you.” New gardens are also made to yield food for the 
feast. The traditional places of the feast are cleared. Both men and women join 
in the work. Each clan or sub-clan has two or three such places in their respective 
areas. Now the main work of the men begins. They fell the trees and split them 
to build houses. Three types of houses are erected around the dancing ground. 
A large men’s house for the men of that particular clan. Another for their own 
womenfolk and children, and lastly the long rows of guest houses. These last are 
from fifty to a hundred yards in length at times. When these are finished and even 
during the work, they busy themselves making ornaments for the forthcoming feast. 
All relatives from near and far will loan their treasured adornments ; in return they 
will receive a portion of pork at the feast. 

About a month before the actual slaughtering of the pigs, the houses being 
finished and sufficient food collected, the dancing begins. Several groups of the 
extended family forming one unit start the dance on a given day at their respective 
places. All the men and boys join in except the old men and small children. Young 
girls mix among the men. The other women look on and applaud. The dance does 
not represent or symbolize any activity or feature of daily life. It consists of a 
rhythmical movement of the whole body to the accompaniment of songs and the 
occasional beating of hand-drums. The melody of the songs is traditional, but they 
sing of their activities and daily life. Three or four men form a group of leaders and 
intone the songs. The main attractions of the whole performance are the stories 
they tell, the individual artistic adornment, and the graceful movements of each 
dancer. A man’s social prestige is greatly enhanced by the applause of the crowd. 
In fact he is obliged to reward individuals for their special praise. On the following 
days the group will go to the dance grounds of other parties and give performances 
there ; eventually they visit the entire area. All neighbouring clans as well will 
perform on these places. During these dances the festival reaches its highest 
emotional moments. The social code forbids any general license or promiscuity 
during this time. Individual outbreaks are frowned upon. After four to five weeks 
of dancing the actual slaughtering of pigs begins. First the smaller pigs are killed 
and eaten by the group itself. Two days later most of the remaining pigs are 
slaughtered, cooked and distributed to the guests who have assembled from near 
and far. Those to whom a man is indebted receive first a share. Each family kills 
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and distributes its own pigs. Only the head and liver of the pig, prepared separately 
and on a cemetery, are eaten by the family itself. This distribution of the pork 
marks the end of the festival. 

Sad consequences may follow the feast. First there is often general stomach 
trouble from over-eating or eating pork that has gone bad. Again there is the 
psychological state of mind involving an unwillingness to settle down to the ordinary 
way of life. Finally all this physical energy gathered during the feasting seeks an 
outlet. A nervous atmosphere lies over all and often explodes in a general fight 
between the neighbouring clans. 

Another feature of social importance, though in a lesser degree than those 
already described, is the harvest festival. This takes place almost yearly. One 
clan presents a part of their food, mainly sugar-cane, bananas, and tree nuts to 
another group; this also commemorates the successful harvest and is an act of 
thanksgiving to the spirits. Those who receive the food must give a dance on the 
place where the food is gathered; the food is distributed following this dance. 
The donating party receives the same amount from these recipients at the next 
harvest festival. 


The Kinship System. 


We have dealt with kinship groups and their position and roles in the community. 
There remains the explanation of the structure of the kinship system. We have 
referred to the taboos surrounding eligibility for marriage among members of a 
kinship group. No other avoidances exist among such members. On the contrary, 
cordial behaviour is expected between them, including interchange of presents, and 
presenting of food. All members of a kinship group must address each other by a 
proper name. If a person is given the wrong name, he or she will be ashamed ; 
and if the person is supposed to know the correct name and failed to use it, he is 
reprimanded. The offended person must then give a present to the offender in 
order to restore her good name. The latter however must return the present, and 
as a rule it must be something of greater value. One avoidance exists between the 
grown-up males of a group or clan and the married wives of his group or clan brothers, 
and vice versa, granted that these persons were formerly eligible marriage partners. 
They may not speak to each other nor take food from each other ; this would cause 
the suspicion that they had had or were going to have sexual relations with each 
other. 

The kinship system among the Kuman as we see it on the accompanying charts 
is classificatory and partly descriptive. I give two terms for each person, the first 
is the manner in which the EGO calls the person concerned ; the second is the term 
used by the latter in referring to the EGO. There are three kinship tables: I, of 
EGO, a male; II, of EGO’s relations by marriage; and III, of Ego, a married 
woman. 

In connection with these terms it is to be noted that all members of a group or 
clan outside of these kinship terms call themselves brothers and sisters if they are 
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of the same age-class ; if they are of an older or younger age class, they call them- 
selves respectively fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, grandfathers, et cetera. 
There is also a general term used between persons of the same age : yaglkuna between 
men and ambukuna between women. These words mean age-mate. The same 
applies to strangers whose relationship is not known to the speaker ; in this case, 
however, the name is used in an analogical sense. 


TERMS APPLIED BY A MAN TO HIS OWN RELATIVES. ; 
NOTE: A man calls the elves of his elen brothers CITMA. They call him 
OGONDORA . 


KOWANO x awano 

GAWAN 6 t 

CARANA GAWARA NOTE: All clan relatives of mother's clen = YONOURA 
KAMEAROMA 


YAGLAWA evens YaG 
Gawana 2° GAMARA See overs (eure) 
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u /* mm 


YATN DIUNA YATE DIUNA NIRA Xx 


YONCUPA yongure K eambare ANORA >< mamans 


; ‘ KERA xo 
yorcura YONSURA IMAGENAS ANGRA ANORA OCONDCRA 


FY OMBONA KOMBOMA 
BAUARA BAUANA 





ANGRA Kk. marane YERA 
EPA 


ANGRA ©. >% OGONDA \ ambare 


ANGORA 


KOKBONA >< kombone IMAGENA X kombons 
BAUANA | BAUANA YERA BAUANA 

KOMBONA 

KO 
BAUAKA —— WANA YX embiens GABANA ampure 
| % NINA 7 YAGLAWA YAGLANA DX NINA 

GAMANA >Kembiena KERA 9 gave 
YaCLAWA “; YAGLANA IMAGEKA “~ YAGLAWA 





CawAkA Sf emblens 
YAGLAWA “~ YAGLAWA 


GAIARA GAWAN GARANA CAWANA camara 
YAGLAWA YAGLAWA YAGLABA YAGLAWA 


TABLE I. 


A translation of some of the terms used on the chart : 


NINA .. ‘ .. My father (real father, NINA KAIMA). 
Mana .. ts .. Mother (real mother, mana kaima). 
YAGLAWA .. .. Grandfather or old man. 

Awa ia oe .. Grandmother or old woman. 
Embena .. “~ .. My wife. 

VINA .. “e .. My husband. 

VANA .. <s .. My son. 

Ambura .. “ .. My daughter. 

ANNGRA ei .. My brother. 

Ambara sd .. My sister. 

Gawana .. - .. Grandchildren of both sexes. 
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BAUA .. ne .. Uncles from mother’s side. 
NINA KOMUNO .. All brothers of father’s side, older than father. 
NINA OGUO .. .- Brothers of father’s side younger than father. 


The last two names may be used also for the father’s sisters, Mana komuno and 
Mana Oguo. 

Terms for males are printed in capitals, those for females in lower case. ‘‘ Name” 
indicates that there is no kinship term for that person and the personal name is used. 
Personal names are also used by all members of the biological family, e.g., between 
husband and wife and children and brothers and sisters, e¢ cetera. ‘“‘K’”’ after a 
term means Komuno, i.e., elder; e.g. Nina K. means my father’s elder brother. 
“QO” after a term means Oguo, younger; e.g., Anngra O., my younger brother. 
When the real father dies, an elder brother takes his place and is called father. 

Relative age is reflected in terminology. Thus, a man while still young calls 
his son’s wife embiena, but when he is an elder, he calls her gavana. Again, father’s 
elder brother’s son’s wife is mamana when she is older than EGO, otherwise she is 
his embiena. So, too, father’s younger brother’s son’s wife is his embiena. Also, 
wife’s younger brother’s wife is ambura (daughter), but wife’s elder brother’s wife is 
imagena. Similarly, wife’s father and mother are EGO’s YAGLAWA and awa 
when they are elderly but in their middle age he calls them both imagena, and they 
call him by the same term, not kera as on Table II. The brothers of wife’s father 
and mother are EGO’s imagena (used reciprocally) when they are older than wife’s 
father and mother ; but if they are younger than the two latter, they are usually 
called kera. This second rule is not strict. Sometimes a man calls his wife’s parents’ 
brothers by the term for mother’s brother, BAWANA. Kera is a taboo term. 

Incidentally, a man cannot marry any woman he calls yongura, kombura, kera 
or tmagena. I have been informed, too, that a person’s parents are never related 
to one another. 
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TABLE II. 
Terms applied by a man to his wife’s relations. 
Notze.—A man calls his brother-in-law YAGLKUNA instead of KERA if both are of the same 


age. A man calls his wife’s parents YAGLAWA and awana if both are elderly people. 
They call him GAWANA. 
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LOCALITY 

The Kuman people do not live in villages. I call their “ habitat,” ‘‘ scattered 
settlements ’’ of kinship groups. Locality nevertheless is of social importance in 
community life. 

An individual member of a group or clan always calls the place where he has 
been born and brought up and spent most of the time of his life, the home place. 
He has become familiar with all features of this locality. There is no spot, river or 
hill he does not know by name. He has learned the characteristics of plants and 
animals in this environment. He knows all members of other groups in this 
area, their features, and their habits, and how to seek them as friends and avoid 
them as enemies. There is a spirit of neighbourhood between the groups and there 
are opportunities of co-operation and mutual helpfulness in this special orbit. Where 
people live together though not connected by blood ties there is the desire to know 
more about them. Gossip is a universal feature to a high degree in Kuman society. 
Gossip too is the fundamental principle in forming that body of public opinion which 
to a large extent rules and forms not only the customary law but also the behaviour 
of the individual. A locality again in all its natural features is a rich source for 
imagination leading to poetry and folklore. In this environment the group and clan 
spirits have their habitat ; here the ancestors are buried and remembered. To this 
home the heart of a native returns even though in the course of years he may wander 
far ; here he wishes to be buried and rest and be remembered forever. Locality 
thus forms a psychological attitude in the minds and sentiments of the members of 
the local group and binds them together into one unit. The area of the locality 
may be at times small, as for instance in the Chimbu and Kerowaghi Valleys. 

A sphere of activity which to a large extent concerns the local group, as distinct 
from kinship groups, is the economic. Activities concerning local resources and 
their uses are organized on a social basis, and so brought into relation with individual 
needs and wants. I have already mentioned some economic practices, for instance 
the exchange of goods. All economic dealings are based on the principle of give and 
take. No presents are made for which a return is not expected in time; this is 
true even among the members of the immediate family. Exchange of goods may 
consist in either food or other valuables. It is a means of establishing a relation of 
friendship between both parties. A present offered should never be refused, lest 
the donor be grievously offended, even though the value of the gift may be such that 
the receiver may not at present be able to return it. A greedy man who never 
makes presents nor returns them will have no friends. If a man returns a gift with 
one of a higher value, it will increase his social prestige. 

There is a constant exchange of goods between a man and his parents and 
relatives-in-law—even between the children of both groups. To these relatives- 
in-law he must “ pay off ” his first child with “ presents,” which are in turn repaid 
with pigs. Goods are further given in order to help a man reach a required amount 
to be given as marriage gifts or restitution, or to express sympathy on occasions of 
misfortune and death. In the latter instance things may be broken and destroyed, 
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yet these also must be returned in equal value. Recently, I was told that a man had 
lost all his pigs in order to repay the value of what had been destroyed at the funeral 
of his first son. Immaterial goods as for instance songs, tales and the above- 
mentioned koa are paid for with material things. Restitution is paid in a similar 
manner for damage to property and bodily injury ; for defamation of character ; 
even for using bad language in scolding another person. Goods are loaned and 
returned with interest ; but the person must first ask that the borrowed thing be 
given back. Otherwise the possessor regards the silence as abandonment of the 
right of possession. Help in work, as in breaking the ground of a new garden, 
making a new fence, erecting a house is as a rule rendered on the basis of reciprocal 
duty. The workers are, however, given a big meal at the end of each day by the 
employer. 

If a man wishes to trade certain goods for others, he will get in touch with a 
person who possesses what he desires. Trading is done on a basis of offer and 
demand, or need and want. Trading contracts between parties do not exist. Further, 
an exchange of goods can at any time be reversed if one partner wishes to do so, unless 
the goods exchanged have increased or deteriorated in value or have been destroyed. 
There are certain standards of value. For instance pigs are exchanged for shells 
and steel axes, but never for food or things of minor value, though offered in a large 
amount. The Kuman people are successful pig-raisers, pigs being formerly exchanged 
for shell ornaments from the south and west, and for steel implements from the north. 
Also stone axes were imported from the west for pigs, handicrafts and weapons, 
spears and arrows. Trading parties at times went abroad to barter for salt in 
exchange for other goods such as bark cloth, steel and stone implements. For a 
large amount of salt small pigs were given. Even prior to European arrivals, the 
Kuman people used in a restricted sense the small giri shell as a means of exchange 
in the sense of money. But there was no price level. 

The idea of capital as expressed in the accumulation of types of goods for certain 
purposes is known. For instance extra gardens are planted to provide food for 
certain occasions. Pigs and other valuables are gathered for special purposes. 
Diversion of this type of capital for other and unforeseen purposes is possible and 
occurs. 


SEX GROUPING 

There are social differences between both sexes based on different principles, 
and consequently accompanied by different functions. First, some general observa- 
tions connected with sex and sexual relations. An institution of prostitution is 
unknown among the Kuman people. Intercourse before and out of marriage bonds 
is contrary to the social code. Spinsters are also unknown. Every marriageable 
girl must join a man. A widow, too, will be taken by another man as soon as the 
time of mourning for her husband is over. There are isolated cases of bachelors, 
but most of them suffer from a kind of debility. A widower, past the prime of life, 
may stay single for the rest of his life, because of sentimental ties with his former 
wife. 
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There is one festival which takes place every three or four years, during which 
free sexual intercourse between the male of one clan and the unmarried girls of another 
clan is allowed and practised. It is called ambuingu beglkua, which means the 
women break into the men’s house. This feast starts with the assembling of the 
young girls in front of the men’s house of the other clan at night. Two by two, and 
chanting the usual Goanande songs, the girls enter the men’s house. The men await 
them inside the house. The girls take seats along the walls, each one facing a man, 
and the entertainment begins according to the known Goanande fashion. This 
goes on until they are tired and the rest of the night is passed in love making, during 
which sexual intercourse takes place between those who have reached puberty. 
If a grown-up girl refuses to partake in this, and those only who are of proper age can 
be forced, she may leave the house and return to her home. During the day the 
whole group joins in a dance outdoors, or single pairs may separate and join in Kango. 
The feast lasts for four or five days, and ends with a general meal for which the men’s 
party must provide. 

There are cases of impotence and sterility in both sexes. In the case of a sterile 
or impotent man he may lend his wife to a clan brother in order that he produce 
offspring for him. Homosexuality and bestiality are rare, for sexual appetites can 
always find satisfaction in a natural way with the opposite sex. 

The division of function of the two sexes can be based on the physical, psycho- 
logical and economic factors. All physiological functions of the woman’s body are 
the concern of the women only, that is, menstruation, conception and its prevention, 
child bearing and rearing, as are all practices and magical rites connected with the 
sex processes. The women’s sex as such is considered by men as dangerous ; and 
the woman as a person because of her sex is thought mentally inferior to men. 
Menstruation blood is regarded as highly infectious to man but not to woman. 
This danger does not apply however to husband and wife. Even the sight of this 
blood has a deadly effect. Ifa woman were seen by a man cleansing her body close 
to the water, she was liable to be killed or at least had to give a pig to the man in 
compensation. A woman may use this infectious quality as a means of revenge. 
She might step over a heap of food or touch it with her apron and thus contaminate 
it and cause sickness to the man who eats it. Everything a woman steps over 
becomes defiled for a man, such as tools, building material and even firewood. A 
man should not sit on the same place a woman has occupied unless he cleans that 
spot before he sits down. At a meeting place, men and women always form separate 
groups. The form of greeting between members of a kinship group consists in 
embracing each other. The man standing erect, the woman however, must bend 
down a little in order not to touch the man’s body with her dress. To say a man 
walks or works like a woman is an insult, and degrades his social character. Women 
and children are classed as one group. 


Though there are no men’s clubs or secret societies among the Kuman people, 
the males as a separate group from the women hold secrets which they alone may 
know. The koa has been mentioned. Women and children are told that this 
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represents a huge bird which dwells somewhere in the forest on a stone and there 
hatches his eggs. If they would look upon this Koa their pigs would die, their 
eyes lose their sight, and their bodies waste away. On one occasion I asked an old 
man of the Kewandegu clan, ‘“‘ Why do you tell women and children these tales ?” 
He replied, ‘‘ Should we show this flute to our women and children they would laugh 
at us and we men would lose all authority over them ; they would no longer cook 
food for us nor rear our pigs.’’ All ceremonies connected with the initiation of man 
are secret and kept from the women. Should a woman dare to look upon the practice 
of blood-letting, she would be killed. Another practice introduced in only recent 
years from the west through the Paglau clan, and known as the Tongon, is also the 
men’s secret. A man who knows the particular magical spell prepares tobacco upon 
which he places these spells, rolls the tobacco in banana leaves and distributes it to 
the other men. He tells them that when they smoke this some will turn into pigs, 
others into birds and others to trees and so forth. They smoke the tobacco and 
after a few puffs they become mad and act as the object the magician told them they 
would become. 

These and other secrets are used by the men to keep the women in subordination. 
But whatever their social position may be, in practice the women exert considerable 
influence. Women’s gossip for instance is regarded by the men as an important 
means to enhance their social prestige, and through their talk, public opinion is 
formed. This to a large extent regulates the conduct of both sexes. 

Finally, but in no small degree, the women contribute to the economic welfare 
of the group. As a rule the heavy work rests upon the shoulders of the men ; yet 
there are instances among the Kuman where the entire food production is left to 
the women. Thus in the Kewandeku clan a man may depend entirely upon his 
wives for his food supply. One man of the Denglagu clan, whom I know, spends 
most of his time wandering from place to place, while he leaves all the work at home 
to his three wives. Building houses, erecting fences and the killing and cutting of 
pigs however remain the work of men only. House and fence building are helped 
along by the women who carry and bring in the required material. The planting, 
tending and harvesting of certain kinds of vegetables is done by women ; men take 
care of others. The planting and harvesting of the sweet potatoes, the staple food 
of the Kuman people, is entirely women’s work. Sugar cane and bananas are taken 
care of by the men. Taro and corn may be planted and harvested by either sex. 
Although the weeding of the garden is usually women’s work, a man might join in 
without offending against the social code. 

Magical spells and fertility rites connected with the planting are known only 
to those who care for that particular crop. 

Women’s main sphere is the home and all the domestic duties connected with it, 
including rearing the children and caring for the pigs. A home is broken up when 
the mother leaves. The children must be taken into other homes. 

A man may occasionally defend his personal rights and take revenge by physical 
force. This is usually denied to a woman, but in case of necessity she can rely on 
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protection from the men of her husband’s group and from those of her own next of 
kin as well. In the case of trouble with another woman, she may defend herself 
with stones and sticks. In quarrels with her own next of kin she often must take the 
matter in her own hands. In a state of anger she might destroy parts of her own 
property and then ask for compensation from the person who insulted her. Offended 
and ill-treated by her husband, she sometimes takes her life by throwing herself into 
a river or by hanging. Thus through her death she causes not only a serious upset 
in the community, but forces her husband to pay heavy compensation toward her 
own kinsfolk. 


PsyCHOLOGY, MAGIC AND RELIGION 
Psychological Characteristics. 


The general behaviour of the Kuman and their oral statements as well are to a 
great extent regulated and influenced by their feelings and imaginations, or we may 
say currents coming from the sphere of the unconscious. This fact is known and 
taken into account by the natives in the daily intercourse between the members 
of acommunity. To an outside observer it may seem that the faculties of reasoning 
and will are dormant, even entirely missing in these dealings. No doubt they are 
under-developed in so far as there is not always a need to make use of them. Every- 
body accepts for instance a promise in the sense in which it is given; that is, the 
man intends now to do so but he may change his mind later. Thus nobody takes 
a promise as a point for further actions till one sees its fulfilment. Conversely, 
breaking a promise, though not regarded as an act of virtue, does not defile a man’s 
character. 

Statements and affirmations are taken in a similar way ; that is, not as con- 
forming with an objective reality so much as being an outcome of the subjective 
state of mind of the speaker. But none the less exaggerations and even lies are 
effective for the purpose of arousing passions and stimulating emotions. When a 
man is told that a pig has broken into his garden and finished off the whole crop, 
though he knows that the pig cannot have cleaned up the whole garden, nevertheless 
he gets into a fury and swears death to the pig and its owner. 

It is regarded as rude and lacking in sympathy to refuse to fulfil a man’s wish 
after several pleas have been made, even if it involves disadvantage for the giver or 
doer. But, of course, he will later compensate himself in the same manner. 

The Kuman manifest a constant craving for new impressions, for new sensations. 
This attitude of every member of a community reduces the circle of individual private 
life almost to a point. Everybody knows about his neighbour’s activities, his 
passions and his needs. Conversely, a thing hidden from the eyes of the public is 
suspected of having been stolen. Ifa man tries to keep his movements in secrecy, 
the more he will attract curious observers; the reason for such attitude is mainly 
leisure and, possibly, undeveloped intellectual power. He receives the impressions 
from his outside world, which is often comparatively small, but most of the time does 
not form any associations between these impressions. Hardly any abstract ideas 
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occupy a man’s mind which would relieve his longing for new sensations. His 
intellect is a prisoner of tradition, therefore he looks upon objects of his environment 
from the viewpoint of their use in his daily needs. Toask our Kuman man to produce 
a thing or reconstruct an object from an abstract idea would in most cases overcharge 
his mental capacity. The faculties of memory and imagination among our people 
show, however, a much higher standard. A great number of men and women 
exhibit an astonishing memory capacity. Some of them are able to entertain people 
with fairy tales and folklore stories through several nights. Traditional songs and 
melodies have been handed down from generations. New stories and songs are 
added from time to time by those who enjoy the natural gift of imagination. A 
few men in each clan keep the whole bulk of the customary law alive through memory, 
There is no bird and plant in the respective locality of a native of which the name is 
unknown. 

Another question arises in this connection: does the Kuman native ever form 
any logical conclusions ?_ Is there any logic, of which we could approve, in the way 
he views his environment from the standpoint of practical adaptation, and in the 
way he uses the means available to him? Though the traditional factor plays a 
great part with regard to practical knowledge the daily life and activities of our 
Kuman man in many ways are a result of consequent adaptation to his surroundings. 
His housing system conforms with the climatical conditions of the area. The 
climate is on the average sub-tropical, but above 5000 feet is below that. The houses 
are fairly low and built upon even ground on spots protected from the wind, thus 
providing warm shelter for the cold nights. Hard woods are used for the walls and 
soft wood for the roofing. When these houses are broken down after three or four 
years because of the accumulation of fleas and all sorts of insects, the same timber 
can to a large extent be used for the new building. 

Food production methods show the same practical adaptation to the area. 
One can see the terrace system in a way applied in the native gardens along the 
steep slopes of the Chimbu and Kerowhagi valleys in order to prevent soil erosion. 
On flat and swampy places our native uses the trench system by digging one foot 
deep ditches through the field and thus dividing it into quarter-size plots upon which 
the food is planted. Rotation of crops is known and fertilization of the soil is also 
practised. The latter is done through resting the soil for six to seven years and also 
overplanting it with Casuarina trees and kinds of reed. 

The effects of the equinoxial changes of the sun are known and taken into 
account when making a new garden. Thus the time after the sun has passed through 
the June equinox is regarded as the most suitable season for starting a new garden. 
The months of October and November, the time when the main rain season starts, 
is the most appropriate season for planting the vegetables to be harvested in January 
and February. The garden fences are made of hard wood and set up in a most 
practical way as to keep pigs from breaking through the fence. The tools, few in 
number, for instance the digging stick, the stone axe and the wooden spade and hoe, 
are made of the best suitable material and adapted to the purpose which those are 
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used for. His method of fire-making is simple but effective. A stripe of the rattan 
cane about two feet long is drawn under a piece of suitable dry wood and tinder. 
This is held down with one foot as the rattan stripe is pulled up and down on both 
ends along the dry wood. The latter catches a spark in a few seconds. 

The Kuman technique and skill applied in decorative art and personal adornment 
shows a sense and taste for beauty. Forms and designs in wood carving and painting 
are proportionally set up and pleasing to the eye. There is no specialization in art 
products though a few men in each clan develop an outstanding skill but they have 
to work their own gardens and build their houses as well. 

These examples, which could be extended much further, give enough evidence 


that our Kuman man does not entirely think and act in ways that Levy Briihl has 
called prelogical. 


His use of nature for his purposes and needs is to some extent governed by 
rational factors; it is applied knowledge, gained from experience. But those 
activities are mainly, as we have seen, concerned with economic or technical affairs 
and even in this field the native has not reached a high standard of achievement. 
Moreover, in the field of physiological knowledge and his bodily health, he pays 
heavy duty to nature. He suffers from numerous illnesses and early mortality. 
The complex of fear of an unknown fate follows him wherever he moves and lays a 
heavy strain upon his mind. 

Here again tradition prevents him from changing his attitude to the external 


world. Still more, his link with nature is determined by the magico-religious complex 
of his society. 


Magic. 

The whole social structure of the Kuman people is wound up with magico- 
religious beliefs and is to a large extent supported and directed by these. A native 
may, in the case of an offence against the social code, escape the physical revenge of 
his fellow men, but he is aware that he hardly can escape retribution from the magico- 
religious sphere. Thus he will refrain from breaking the law. 


When we speak about magico-religious beliefs and practices, we recognize the 
fact that both spheres are often interwoven in ritual, in order to support or supple- 
ment, to interfere with, or to direct, human activities. But with the help of Frazer’s 
formal criteria we are able to distinguish and analyse on the one hand those practices 
which are claimed to control nature by the commanding power of spells and rites as 
magic and on the other hand to classify as religion those connected with beliefs in 
supernatural beings, in spirits as personifications of natural objects or of ancestors 
whose support is sought through supplications and sacrifices. 

We have already in the foregoing chapters mentioned some magical practices. 
Magical performances have to support every activity in the daily life whenever our 
Kuman native is unsure about the outcome of his own effort. Besides this he 
disposes of magical spells and rites, as we shall see later, which in turn can produce 
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the desired effect without any human support except for pronouncing those spells 
and performing the respective rites. 

We shall divide the magical practices of the Kuman people into three categories 
such as productive magic, protective magic and destructive magic. Because of 
limited space we shall refer only to those practices which are of social importance. 


Productive Magic. 

There is hardly any effort in daily life about which a native feels more uncertain 
with regard to its outcome than life and growth, production of food, and procreation. 
Every stage of work connected with the garden is supplemented with magical spells 
and rites. Spells are pronounced over the part of the field before the trees are cut 
and grass and reed are burned on it ; and magical rites are performed over the soil 
when it is ready for the planting. Plants and digging sticks are put together and 
over the heap water is sprinkled and fertility spells pronounced. This kind of 
magic is specialist and the magician is rewarded for service. During the planting 
of seedlings and shoots men and women utter supplications and charms. Here the 
sun is called and addressed as a personal being in form, we may say, of a prayer in 
order to grant growth and fertility for the plants. The sun is called Yaglwano, that 
is, grandfather or old man. (To the sun-cult I shall refer in full detail later.) We 
may regard the appeal to the sun, apart from the magic, as a religious act. 

There is hunting magic performed upon the man and upon his weapons to 
ensure success. I have never heard nor seen any signs of imitative magic in this 
connection. 

Magical spells are also cast upon a trading expedition in order that it will be a 
great success. 

In this type of magic we include also various kinds of love spells and rites per- 
formed in order to attract the attention and affection of the opposite sex. Some of 
these charms need only to be pronounced to produce the desired effect. Others 
are cast upon objects such as the ginger root or sugarcane and objects of adornment, 
and become effective as soon as the other person touches these objects. Tobacco 
is largely used as a love spell carrier. These love charms are known and used by 
everybody. 

There is one practice in which some women specialize in order to ensure the birth 
of a male child. The magician collects a kind of weed of which the flower buds are 
believed to resemble the male testicles. She casts the following spell upon the 
weed : “‘ The heat of the fire, the burning of the sun, the warmth of Bomai (place), 
the strong voices of the Mugua and Augua birds, come upon this weed.’’ Then she 
hands the plant to the pregnant woman who eats it. Further she gives to the woman 
a small bow and arrow, upon which she has put the same spells (these are the weapons 
only men carry) ; the pregnant woman has to sleep with her head upon these for 
about a month in order that she may dream of her baby as a male child. I was 
told by an old woman that her magic never failed in the past. Only in order to 
produce a male child magic is performed. 
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The meaning of these various spells and rites has partly a real, partly a symbolic, 
relation towards the desired effect. 


Protective Magic. 

Our Kuman native lives, as we may say, in a state of worry because of his 
health. Black magic and the sphere of the unknown fate surround him wherever 
he moves ; and because of his limited knowledge of the physiological functions of 
his body he attributes most cases of sickness to those unseen forces. Nearly all 
practices of healing magic have, according to our scientific knowledge, no effect as 
such upon the sickness concerned. In connection with those practices, however, 
means are applied which, without doubt and as the native has learnt from experience, 
exert a physical effect. Thus hot fomentations are used in cases of bruises and 
swellings or carbuncles ; a mixture of a plant called Danga and the sap of a tree, 
Boma, are put upon cuts and wounds to step bleeding and to aid healing, and the 
effect is apparent. The bark of a tree called Ombu is given by the magician together 
with spells to a man to eat who suffers from fever and headaches. This bark tastes 
like Atebrin. Though we cannot in most cases attribute any physical efficiency to 
these practices, we are not to deny their psychological influence upon the mental 
state of the patient. In case sickness is of a nervous type or is believed to have been 
caused by magic, any means that is able to stimulate a patient’s faith and confidence, 
and especially practices which are socially acknowledged as effective, will restore 
health. Even in illnesses of a physical nature strong resistance is the most favourable 
condition towards cure, and the magical rites help to produce this resistance because 
our native has confidence in them. 

There are various forms of magic for preventing evil. Bad dreams and any 
strange happenings, lightning striking a tree near a man’s home, traces of blood seen 
on the road or near by a house, a rat or lizard suddenly touching one’s body—all 
these things are believed as foreboding trouble to a man, the outcome of which may 
be prevented by counter-magic. This is called Binga. The name means rope, a 
certain kind of rope being used during the performance to draw the bad spells out 
of the body. 

Men monopolize this type of magic. The “ endangered ’’ person sits on the 
floor in the house. The magician Circles around her by striking her body with a 
bundle of leaves and pronouncing the required spells. Finally he grasps a bundle of 
hair on top of the person’s head, ties a knot with a rope and the bundle of leaves 
into which he catches the bad charms. He then fastens this bundle on a rafter of the 
house by saying—‘“ on top of the breast of a stone I tie this rope, hold on strongly.” 
Part of the former spells read like this: ‘‘ Sun on top look down, you no can let him 
go, hold him strong (this man) the head of the Ongokaigo tree is strong, the Cockatoo 
spreads his crest, the Ongun bird’s cry is powerful.’”’ Here we have a prayer to the 
sun together with magical rites. 

Our Kuman seldom leaves his home settlement without protective magical 
objects stuck in his belt or armbands, or carried in his netbag, in order to counteract 
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harmful spells on his way and at places of strange peoples. One can often see small 
children with these amulets hanging around their necks or tied to their wrists. 
Children because of their weak nature are exposed to the effects of bad magic at any 
time and in all places. 

If lightning has struck nearby, then besides the above-mentioned performance 
of Binga preventive magic is performed over the place as well. An opossum or a 
small pig is killed on the spot and the blood is rubbed upon the trunk of the tree and 
let run into the hole in the ground by saying: ‘“‘ You no can struck her again, we 
filled out the hole, do not kill us yet, when we are old we shall die.”’ 

Then there are the rites of protective magic in order to guard property and to 
enforce payment of debts as well. 


Destructive Magic. 


Black magic or sorcery, Kumo. This practice is regarded as anti-social among 
the Kuman and exists only underground. It is nevertheless a form of social control, 
and that in two ways. If somebody is on bad terms with another member of the 
community and this state of affairs is not settled in time, the former lives in constant 
fear that the person he has wronged may cast bad spells upon him and cause illness 
and misfortune. And if a man does not make peace with his neighbour and the 
latter becomes ill during that time, the former is likely to be accused of having 
performed sorcery and caused illness and death. As a result of any conflict between 
members of a community and the eventual, and inevitable, misfortune of one side, 
everybody may be accused of being in possession of Kumo. But I do not know of 
any case where a person has been seen or caught in the act. Indeed, I believe in 
most cases Kumo is only imagined, and even where it has been performed there is 
no relation between cause and effect. Kumo is believed to consist in this: the 
magician stares into the face of his victim and releases his spells without the latter 
noticing him. Even by night the sorcerer may surround the house where his victim 
sleeps, and without seeing him, pronounce the powerful charms with the same effect. 
The latter is believed to be the commonest practice. Therefore men and women 
seen out of their homes during the night are suspected of Kumo. Small children 
and even dogs and pigs may die from it. Kwumo is always believed to be the cause 
of sickness and death where no other reason can be divined, and even when there is 
an obvious cause Kumo nevertheless may have been the first cause of all, or else may 
have increased the efficacy of the other factors. 

Some years ago I came upon a case of this among the Kalaungo clan. A young 
woman had committed suicide by strangling herself with a rope. Her husband had 
a second wife. The mother of this second wife had been on bad terms with the first 
and consequently was accused of Kumo and thus having caused the strangling of 
that woman. Both she and her daughter were sitting on the ground when I arrived 
at the scene and the whole mob of accusers surrounding them. The old woman was 
bleeding from her forehead and looked terrified. For curiosity’s sake I asked her 
regarding the truth of the accusation and she said, the others say so but I do not 
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know anything about Kumo. But if they tell the truth, I said, how did you perform 
this magic? After that the whole crowd dispersed in all directions, everybody 
fearing that he would catch one of these dreadful spells. 

Mainly old men and women are believed to be in possession of Kumo. It is in 
most cases deadly but there is counter-magic for it. In case of death the magician 
is believed to find evidence of black magic at the place of mourning. He puts three 
small sticks each of about one inch long into the ground on the spot where he sits. 
To one of these sticks he attaches parts of hair of his body or parts of his clothing, 
by which he should be recognized. These sticks are then later discovered by the 
relatives of the deceased and the search for the person who sat on that spot begins. 
Emotions and passions of the crowd rise to the boiling point and the magician if 
found out might be killed on the spot, or if his would-be executioners fear that he 
might strike and kill them with his spells, he certainly will be ostracized from the 
community. 

To us, this may seem illogical. How would a magician dare, even if he has 
performed sorcery, make himself known in face of these sanctions. Only recently 
when inquiring into this matter I was told by a man of the Denglagu clan that he had 
accused a person of Kumo on the death of his child some years ago, and had himself 
arranged the sticks and told the others that he had found them on the spot where 
that person had sat. I believe this is the fact in all cases of persons accused of Kumo, 
an outcome of revenge. 

In conclusion we may state that magic among the Kuman people is performed 
in order to achieve a certain practical effect. The performer is always a human 
being. The belief in magic is on one hand enforced by tradition, and on the other 
sustained by man’s mistrust of his own efficiency to produce a desired effect. 

Magical practices supplement his activities and the factor of pure chance may 
often have been in his favour. Failures cannot weaken this trust in magic because 
of his belief in counter-magic. The main objective value of magic is rather psycho- 
logical. It is a means of adjusting man’s relation to his environment, natural and 
social, and of banishing uncertainty and distrust from his mind. Magic will retain 
its importance in Kuman life until it gives way before the impact of modern rational 
science. 


Religion. 

From my long years of experience with the Kuman and of constant observation 
of their activities focussed on a supernatural world, I cannot agree with Durkheim 
that their religion is essentially of a social nature. Religious practices, as we shall 
see, are not only the concern of society and for the sake of society ; they are also 
performed by private individuals for the sake of finding peace within themselves and 
reconciliation with other members of the community. The object of religious 
practices is the supernatural and the practice itself consists mainly in supplication 
and sacrifices. 
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A Kuman, however, does not approach the supernatural as an ideal according 
to which he desires to be transformed, nor does he regard the religious acts as fulfilling 
a pure obligation imposed upon him by the supernatural. He believes, nevertheless, 
that the supernatural is above any human power and frailty, and is a guardian of 
what is held to be decent and good among human beings. The moral concept of 
what is good and bad is formed by the individual’s social conscience according to 
social principles. 

Our native does not regard acts such as stealing, telling a lie, even wounding 
or killing as personal moral wrong. If he manages to escape the social sanctions, 
he does not seem to be reproached by private conscience. Only when trouble and 
misfortune press upon him will he admit a personal guilt of having done wrong, and 
this guilt will follow him as long as he has not condoned the wrong. 

The concept of supernatural among our primitive Kuman differs to a great 
extent from ours. He seems to regard it as something above nature, that is, beyond 
sense-perception, but not as a transcendental being, or a “ postulate of reason,” the 
result of abstract thinking. His supernatural is directly connected with his sub- 
jective physiological impressions from surrounding nature, and formed by traditional 
ideas and individual imagination. 

We may divide the Kuman supernatural into three categories : 

(1) Beings, as personifications of natural objects. 

(2) Spirits, or unseen personal objects, who may or may not have a relation 

with natural phenomena. 

(3) Spirits or souls of ancestors. 

Of the first category we have already mentioned lightning and referred to 
practices such as prayer and sacrifice, associated with it. There are also thunder, 
storms with heavy rain, and powers believed to cause landslides and floods. Sun 
and moon are regarded as personal beings and addressed as such. The sun is called 
upon in nearly all activities connected with fertility and growth. He is addressed 
as Yaglvano, which means “ grandfather’ or “old man.” What we see of him 
appears to be the eye of Yaglvano. Besides those practices already mentioned, the 
sun is called upon for instance when the ridge posts for a new house are driven into 
the ground, and he is addressed in a supplication in order to bring warmth and 
prosperity into the house. Then at occasions of growth rites performed over small 
or even grown-up children, Yaglvano is asked to take care of the child, to protect 
and guide it and to make it healthy and strong. In order to guard the entrance of a 
garden fence the owner of the garden fetches a bundle of fern-leaves and, calling upon 
Yaglvano that he should strike everybody with sickness who unauthorized enters 
into the garden, he fastens the bundle over the entrance. 

The symbol of the sun is used as a pattern in wood-carving, for example, upon 
fence stakes, on posts near the entrance into a house, and on shields used in warfare. 
It is also used as a design engraved upon bamboo tubes, flutes and paint containers, 
jews-harps and objects worn for adornment. This latter kind of engraving is done 
with a pointed, glowing stick. 
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The moon is regarded as a female being, called Avamo, which means grand- 
mother or old woman. I know only of one occasion when the moon is addressed : 
when driving in the posts for a new house she is ordered to keep out of the house 
that warmth may always stay in. 

We often see upon stakes framing the entrance to a house or a garden, two roots 
of a palm tree supposed to represent two heads. Some informants associate them 
with the sun and moon, others say that they represent special guardian spirits, male 
and female. The explanation why the Kuman personify these objects is clear 
enough. Our native, who lives close to nature every day, desires to make its 
phenomena benevolent to his needs and wants, but a personal being only can be 
persuaded through pleading and supplication. 

The second category comprises beings who are in some way connected with 
nature, in so far as they resemble certain objects or occupy certain places. I shall 
mention here only those who are generally known among the Kuman people. These 
spirits or ghosts, known as Gigli, are given particular names. 

Yogondo. This spirit lives upon huge stones away from human inhabited 
areas. He, like a Kobold, takes at times the figure of a bat, has male and female 
organs, flies around at night and steals the bananas. In former times his call : 
ka ka ka. . . was taken by the men as a war cry and fighting started. The people 
do not worship Yogondo. They kill and eat all bats. Yogondo is also a name for 
men. 


Kangt. This spirit has also a second name, Barreme. He lives around the 
edges of waters and rivers. At times he assumes the form of a man and adorns 
himself like a man. He kills people’s pigs at night and eats them. He also kills 
men and women who indulge in sexual intercourse outside of the house. If Kangi 
enters into human habitation, he is chased out by a magician and plants of a small 
palm are stuck into the ground as a sign he should not transgress any more. 


Barre and Tange. These two spirits are of much the same nature as Kangi. 
They are believed to appear at times as grown-up men threatening human beings 
with bows and arrows. They walk along singing like this: kegl kegl kero... 
People do not worship them. Everybody avoids the places where they are believed 
to live, that is on swampy places and around still waters. 


Poglo and Katyange. Both are of the same Kobold nature as the former. 
Hostile to human beings, both will draw men and women into the water or strike 
them that their abdomen becomes swollen up. If a man goes abroad and realizes 
that he has to pass such places where both these spirits live, he should not eat bananas 
in the morning unless he will risk his life. 


Dove and Ende Dugl Baglkua. Both these spirits live in the woods. They 
assume the form of young men walking along with shouldered axes ready to harm or 
kill pigs. In case of trouble with pigs that had been roaming around in the “ bush,” 
the people believe that both spirits have harmed the pigs for some reason. In order 
to satisfy their anger a pig is killed and cooked and parts of the pork taken into the 
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-_ woods and offered to these spirits. Asa result they will guard pigs and dogs of man 
leit instead of killing them. The pork, however, is eaten by the owner of the slaughtered 
pig. Dove, so the story goes, had sexual intercourse with a human woman, who 
eiuile bore him a male child. He left this boy with her, but stole her former boy from her. 
ponies The name of his own boy is Auri Moglkoglkua. 
iil There are a great number of other spirits, but of local nature and less importance. 
dleen These gigi are a product of Kuman vivid imagination. Possibly accidents or mishaps 
—— had occurred at those places, for which our native could not account except as the 
an be intrigues of callous spirits. 

Gerua and Koa. Two further practices of worship directed towards beings 
with somewhat similar to the former, but also connected with the worship of ancestors, 
shall are those surrounding the already mentioned Koa and Gerua. 

These The Gerua consists of three elements: the name Gerua Gigl; occasions and 

practice ; and the objects involved. The Kuman from the south relate the Gerua 
bited to a spirit named Ningaugl, living in the woods, who is believed to be a guardian 
wnals spirit of man and pigs, and whom they worship. Those in the north say it is like 
call’: the shadow of a man or it is the shadow itself. The general tradition says our 
eople forefathers have believed and done so and if we do not make the Gerua our children 
=> for will not grow and our pigs will die out. 

The material objects involved are also called Gerua. These are: a small 

1 the wooden board varying in size from about 3 x6 to 5 x 10 inches by half an inch thick. 
ene On one side the board has a pointed handle by which it is held in the hand or stuck 
. Neils into the hair on the back of the head, during the ceremony. The board itself is 
Cangi painted on both sides in various colours according to certain patterns, preferably the 
small diamont sign (fertility sign). A new board, cut out of a special kind of wood, is 
made for every occasion. Other parts of the Gerua are a small bamboo tube con- 
angi. taining the paint, the flintstone of the axe with which the board is cut, some small 
eings pieces of shell and the strings to which these are attached—the latter called pueglum. 
ioe These objects, except the board, are wrapped in a bark cloth and stored in the 
ieved women’s house or carried along in a net bag. They are the special property of each 
family. The father hands them over to his firstborn son at the age of about six 
‘mer. when the “ Gerua is made ’’ forthe boy. ‘‘ The Gerua is made,” that is, the ceremony 
trike is held, for all children, usually before the age of ten. At it they receive parts of 
lizes the above objects which they later hand down to their children. Girls marrying 
anas out of the clan do not take the Gerua with them. If a man has no children, he will 
adopt a second-born boy from another kindred family, to whom he gives his Gerua. 
so 1 In answer to a query the author writes: ‘‘ The father gives the Gerua to his eldest son as 


cA arule. In case there are no sons in the family a man will give his Gerua to a second or third 
ish, son of his elder or younger brother. The eldest son again gives part of the Gerua received from 
order his father, with some new additions, to his (second) brother; and the latter again to his next 

brother, and so on. The girls of the family do not, as a rule, receive the Gerua as a property, 
) the because they leave the clan on marriage. But the Gerua ceremony is performed over them in 
order to prevent certain illnesses or deformation of the body.’”-—Eb. 
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If the Gerua be not held for a child he will not grow at all, his legs and arms will 
wither or be crippled, and he will become blind. A pig is killed on the cemetery. 
The child stands nearby, holds the small board, while the strings with the pieces of 
shell are attached to his ear lobes. Head, liver and heart of the pig are cooked on a 
special spot and are eaten by the child, together with his parents. The rest of the 
pork is divided among the members of the joint-family. The small board after the 
ceremony is left on the cemetery and not used again. 


The Gerua is made in fact every time a pig is slaughtered on the cemetery for 
any occasion. Those wooden boards are elaborately worked and decorated and 
worn as a headgear by the dancers at the big pig feasts, and for each pig a Gerua. 
The killing of pigs on the cemetery together with this ceremony of the Gerua is to 
be regarded as a sacrificial ceremony in honour of the Gerua spirit and the ancestors, 
as well as for the purpose of securing fertility and prosperity of human beings and 
pigs. 

Koa. | have referred to this phenomenon as a social institution and as a 
sanction of men’s influence over women. I shall give here a summary of the whole 
concept and refer to ideas connected with it. The Koa is the immaterial property 
of the patrilineal and patrilocal family, whether that family be single or extended. 
There are odd cases where a man is given his mother’s father’s Koa or that of his 
in-laws, for which he has to repay in pigs or other valuables. Women and children 
are made to believe that the Koa (the flute together with the melodies) is a huge bird 
similar to a cassowary, lives in the woods and hatches its eggs under a big stone. 
When the men blow the flutes they are about to give water to the bird with the 
bamboo tubes. The old women, however, do not believe this story any longer. 
The old men told me that they supply this fairy tale to the children in order to keep 
them in reverential fear of the Koa and also to satisfy their curiosity. Though 
the men do not hold this story as true, they nevertheless believe in a real immaterial 
being represented in those flutes which they play. It has a personal nature and is 
the guardian of the family, man and pigs, and other property. Some informers 
said it may, at times, take the form of a bird, but is not a bird. A man from the 
Denglagu clan called it Yombaglku, a word meaning “ something that exists.” The 
native concept of this being is hard to define. It has these three characteristics : 
the Koa is a real animated personal being; is of benevolent nature and bears 
blessings ; and is the special guardian of the family. 

I regard the belief in the Koa as a form of family or kinship totemism. Each 
family Koa has a special name. The name is believed to be inherent in the melody. 
But the same names are also given to opossums, trees, localities and men. The 
melodies again are said to represent or imitate something in life. Thus for instance 
gandia koa (name of an opossum) represents mother and child. One flute, the crying 


Discussing this matter, the author writes: ‘‘ Some names are or sound like a repetition of 
the melody and are as you (A. P. Elkin) say inherent in the melody and that only. Other names 
designate visible objects as well and the melody is then a repetition of the audible expression 
of those objects or beings. In both cases the name indicates the mythological being, Koa.” 
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child, the other the soothing mothei. (Always two flutes constitute one Koa.) 
Urukua, a row of small shells attached in pairs to a string ; Dingi koa, a body ora 
trunk without arms and legs; Nerembare koa, the melody of which is like an 
alliteration of the word itself ; and the same applies to Towa koa, where the melody 
gives the name. 

The Koa is blown on the following occasions : 

(t) In preparation for the pig-killing festival ; 

(2) At the time of initiation of the boys, and for a short time later till the boys 
know how to blow their Koa ; 

(3) At a burial ceremony in the case of the deceased dying suddenly and not 
having seen his Koa when alive ; 

(4) After a successful raid upon the enemy or after killing a big man in battle 
or through sorcery ; 

(5) In order to insult another man by blowing his Koa. This is done as a means 
of retaliation. Blowing another man’s Koa is regarded as stealing his 
property. 

The flutes are made out of bamboo tubes. They vary in size according to the 
character of the Koa from 1 ft. to 3 ft. in length and from 1 in. to 3 in. thick. One 
end of the tube is closed, the other left open. About two inches from the closed end 
a hole, about half an inch in diameter, is cut into the tube. The tube is held against 
the lips and wind blown through this hole. Variation of tune is achieved partly 
by the position of the lips, partly by regulating with one hand the escape of the air 
on the other end of the tube. 

The expression koa in daily language is the word implied for everything that 
has two legs and two wings equivalent to our word “ bird.” In addition, it has a 
meaning of feminine import. A girl is said to have seen her Koa after having her 
first menstruation, and thus having reached the state of puberty. Also, menstruation 
blood is referred to as Koa, and so too are a woman’s sexual parts. To say toa 
woman I do not want to see, or I have not seen, your Koa—an expression used in 
quarrels between men and women—is a grievous insult to a woman. The men 
say ‘‘ as the women would be ashamed if we saw their Koa, so we feel ashamed when 
the women see our Koa.’’ Whether the Koa involves elements of the sex complex 
as well I could not state. 


Ancestor Worship. 

The most apparent religious cult is concerned with the ancestors of the family 
and the kinship group. 

This cult among the Kuman people is without doubt stimulated by the fact that 
the departed live in the memory of those whom they left behind. But basic principles 
for this worship lie rather in the innate desire of the individual towards another life 
and revolt against death. Further, experiences in daily life may have led to the 
belief of interferences from the dead. 
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Death is regarded as a natural evil and the reason for it is not known. The 
native observes, however, in the course of nature how things appear, grow and 
dissolve, and readily accepts the death of old people as a natural consequence. But 
the death of a young and middle-aged person even when caused by an apparent 
physical accident is not believed to be natural. Nothing can happen through 
chance. Nature takes its course smoothly if not intercepted by sorcery or from the 
supernatural sphere. 

After death has taken place and the body of the person is without motion and 
use of the senses, there is nevertheless something that is not dead and which is more 
than the deceased person’s former personality. This something is called Kuia or 
the man’s gigi. Although the Kuia has left the body, it will remain in the vicinity 
of it and also stay around the place where the body is buried. When a man dreams 
during the night about other places his Kwa is believed to have left the body and 
to be roaming around those places. The shadow of a man is called kuia veramane, 
that is the changing kuza, the reflected picture of a person in a mirror or water is 
called kuta minmane (translation unknown). 

The name for the cemetery is giglpene, place of spirits. Kuinapene is also used 
meaning abode of souls. 

A strong belief in an after-life is shown through the mourning and burial 
ceremonies. Those ornaments with which the body is laid out on the mourning 
place together with those broken over the body are given to the dead in order that 
he may adorn himself in the other life. The material objects themselves are taken 
back by the relatives before the body is interred. Those ornaments are put into a 
net bag and carried along for a time by the next of kin. This net bag with the 
ornaments is called the deceased kuia. Personal bodily objects of the deceased 
person such as apron, arm or wrist bands, are attached to a string and worn around 
the neck by a next of kin female—widow, mother or ¢hild. 

Food is given to the dead, either placed in the grave or nearby, or on a special 
spot outside of the house where the deceased used to live. Thus he will not go 
hungry in the other life. Though he does not take the food itself and eat as humans 
do, he will be satisfied with that part of it from which spirits live. 

The kuta, when the body is interred, will stay most of the time near the body, 
but it may also roam around the places of the living. A whistling sound of an insect 
in a cemetery, or the noise of a rat or lizard in the house during the night, is believed 
to be signs of the dead. 

The Kuman do not know whether these spirits will live on for ever or not. 
They who lived two or three generations before have faded in windless darkness. 
It is also said that the souls of men take their abode later in the lakes in the Mt. 
Wilhelm area. Souls of women may disappear through a rat hole into the ground. 
The spirits of a family and kinship group, however, always remain in the area of 
their living relations. In case a member of the group dies abroad, his bones, or at 
least the head or chin bone, will be disinterred later and taken to his home place. 
The spirits maintain a lively interest in all the activities of the group. They are 
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the guardians of customary law and traditions, punishing transgressors and granting 
prosperity to the doers of right. Their powerful influence is stronger than that of 
ordinary human beings and it will follow you wherever you are. A spirit also may 
take revenge on a person who had wronged it when still alive. 

The duty of the living towards the spirits is to be mindful of the fact that they 
are alive and among them, and that therefore they must keep the old traditions, and 
also make sacrifices at the spirits’ places of abode. These sacrifices consist mainly 
in the slaughtering of pigs. Small animals such as opossums, rats or fowls when 
killed and cooked on the cemetery are sacrificed in honour of the dead ; but they are 
more usually killed on special occasions, as in case of sickness of a person. With 
regard to the slaughtering of pigs, we must distinguish between two ideas: the 
killing and cooking of pigs primarily for ordinary purposes, and secondly in the sense 
of propitiatory sacrifices only. In the first case the spirits are honoured as they are 
made to partake in the feast of the living. Head, liver and heart of the pig are 
always cooked on a special spot from which parts the spirits are believed to take 
their share. 

In case of sickness and misfortune in the community, when a diviner has found 
out that a spirit of a deceased relative has caused the trouble, one or several pigs 
will be slaughtered on his advice, depending on the seriousness of offence and the 
misfortune, in order to compensate for the wrong and to satisfy the wrath of the 
spirit. The offence may be a break of traditional custom or a personal offence to 
the spirit concerned. The sacrifices consist in the exact performance of the ritual 
killing, cutting and cooking of the pig, as it had been pronounced by the diviner. 
The spirit concerned is not addressed in a special offering prayer. In the case of a 
sick person, he has to eat parts of the liver and heart. If, however, he refuses to eat 
from the pork, or having eaten does not become well, then the whole ceremony is 
repeated. After no improvement and death occurs the case is considered to have 
been caused by Kumo. Should, however, sickness and misfortune, believed to 
have been caused by a certain spirit, continue to plague the society, then the diviner 
decides to disinter the bones of the deceased person. The head, arm and leg bones 
are carefully taken out of the grave, placed into a net bag and taken into the house. 
Again a pig is killed in honour of the spirit. Each bone is taken out of the net bag 
and a man smears fresh pig grease over each one by saying, ‘‘ Look we make good 
to you; keep in peace and leave us in peace.” After this the bones are interred 
again and the pork is eaten as in all cases mentioned above. This last mentioned 
ceremony is performed, I was informed, among the Inau clan. 


The foregoing are the main features of Kuman religious activities which we may 
define as ancestor cult. We realize that the belief in the presence of the ancestor 
spirits among the living and their influential power upon the life of the community 
together with the act of worship towards these spirits are of great social importance 
in the life of the community. The ancestors are the guardians of traditional laws and 
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customs of the past and present, through the observance of which community life 
flourishes. The ancestor spirits contribute much through their habitation in a 
certain locality, towards the idea of home and security. 


CONCLUSION 


The social life of the Kuman, as described here, was the life until one decade 
ago before the arrival of Europeans. The social structure of Kuman society was 
then subjected to new influential agencies which began to impress, partly by force, 
partly by persuasion. Practices like warfare and private blood-revenge have been 
stamped as crimes against humanity and eradicated by law. Former activities 
of the kinship group or the local group in making decisions in matters such as adultery, 
theft and land disputes are now reserved to the white man’s government. Through 
introduction of compulsory work and common roads and government stations the 
native life has lost a great part of its leisure. New social local groups have been 
formed through this co-operative work. Though it is the government’s policy 
to rule and influence the native community through its selected natural leaders, 
this principal, however, is not always followed by government officials in appointing 
Luluais and Tultuls. Some of these men should never have been accepted as leaders, 
as their authority rests rather on physical force backed by the government. The 
former state of democracy in the groups and clans has been replaced by that of 
oligarchy. 

The various mission bodies who have since settled among the Kuman exercise 
a great influence upon native life and belief. Through instruction and persuasion 
those bodies have in a way created a new moral conscience based on principles of 
Christianity. The belief in the power of magic and the practices related to spirits 
and the ancestor-cult have to some extent crumbled down and been replaced by a 
larger knowledge of nature and by the belief in a divine Providence. 

In consequence the influence of fear of the unknown power of fate and black 
magic has lost some of its efficiency upon the mind of the natives, especially of the 
younger generation. Teachings of respect for human personality and freedom have 
raised the woman’s standard in social life. A girl is not now “ sold ”’ into marriage 
without her consent ; and a married woman does not submit any longer to be treated 
as the property of her husband. Some mission bodies even frown upon activities 
in native life, such as dancing, bodily adornment, slaughtering of pigs, and eating 
pork. 

These are only some of the features of the culture and the social structure 
which have been attacked and influenced. Both cultures, the new and the old, are 
still far away from the point of organic amalgamation. <A unique structure of ideas 
and practices according to which the life of the Kuman society would flourish from 
within itself has not yet been formed. Outbreaks of the ‘‘ Cargo cult ”’ idea, as we 
have experienced it all over New Guinea, are the result of an unhappy mixture of the 
two cultures. This cult appeared last year among the Kuman for the first time and 
spread out from two centres: the lower Kerowhagi and the middle Chimbu. From 
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the rapidity with which this idea spread and found acceptance we can infer the 
dissatisfactory state of penetration of Western culture. In order to avoid further 
clashes, those men and women concerned with the welfare of the Kuman should 
carefully study the people’s traditional institutions and ways of thinking and build 
a new structure upon this foundation, characterized by Western nativization, and 
not by total Westernization. Together with the advantages of Western material 
culture rises at the same time the native mental standard through instruction and 


education. 
JouHN NILLEs. 





IN MEMORIAM FELIX SPEISER 
By LEONHARD ADAM 


Through the death of Dr. Felix Speiser, Professor of Ethnology in the University, 
and Director of the Ethnographical Museum, of Basle, Switzerland, on September 19, 
1949, the anthropology of Oceania has suffered a severe loss. 


Felix Speiser-Merian was born in Basle on October 20, 1880. He was educated 
at the universities of Neuenburg (Switzerland), Goettingen (Germany) and Basle, 
where his original subject was chemistry. Having taken out his degree as Doctor 
of Chemistry at Basle in 1904, he first joined a Swiss firm, Messrs. J. R. Geigy, who 
sent him to New York. However, from his early days onwards, he had developed 
a keen interest in anthropology and especially in ethnography, which was not 
surprising in a native of Basle, the famous old city with its magnificent ethnographical 
museum associated with the names of Fritz and Paul Sarasin, L. Ruetimeyer and 
other distinguished anthropologists and archeologists. In America, this interest 
became so strong that Dr. Speiser decided to discontinue his industrial career to 
take up ethnology as a profession (1906). He visited the Hopi Indians where he 
did some research work—his first experience in the field—and then returned to 
Europe where he studied physical anthropology and ethnography under Felix 
von Luschan at the University and Ethnographical Museum of Berlin. Luschan’s 
seminar was one of the academic centres of anthropological and ethnological studies 
in those days, and a large number of distinguished anthropologists were either trained 
there or were otherwise associated with the department. In r1gr1o, Felix Speiser 
went to the New Hebrides where, for a year and a half, he carried out his well-known 
field work. In 1914, he began his academic career as lecturer in ethnology in the 
University of Basle. Three years later he was already appointed professor extra- 
ordinarius. In addition to his brilliant gift of observation—which accounts for 
the excellence of his field work—Dr. Speiser always took a keen interest in com- 
parative investigations as a prerequisite for historical studies. He felt that, for his 
type of research, the knowledge of at least two widely distant areas was desirable. 
Thus when Theodor Koch-Gruenberg (1872-1924) suggested to him an expedition 
to the Aparai Indians in the south-eastern Guianas, Speiser at once accepted the 
idea. It is a tragic coincidence that he went on that expedition about the same 
time when Koch-Gruenberg met his premature death on his last journey to north- 
west Brazil (1924). The results of Speiser’s field work in South America are recorded 
in his book Im Diister des brasilianischen Urwaldes (Stuttgart, 1926) which is recog- 
nized as one of the few ‘‘ modern systematic accounts dealing with single tribes of 
the Guianas.’"! In 1929 Speiser returned to his old research area in the Pacific, 
this time concentrating on three different localities, Bougainville, New Britain and 
the Sepik valley. The observations collected on that last expedition largely provided 
the material and inspiration for Speiser’s literary work during the last twenty years, 
especially his theories laid down in the ‘‘ Siedlungsgeschichte.’”’ In 1942 he succeeded 
Dr. Fritz Sarasin as chairman of the Council of the Basle Museum, of which he had 
been a member since I1g14. 

The character of Speiser’s work can be seen from the titles of his publications. 
He was principally interested in the genetics of the Pacific cultures, and his approach 


1 John Gillin in Handbook of South American Indians, Vol. III, 1948, p. 819. 
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may be described as historical. But he was not a one-sided diffusionist as he 
repeatedly emphasized the importance of evolution and the obvious fact that certain 
simpler inventions must have been made several times independently in widely 
distant areas. Speiser criticized the “‘ fascinating” culture-circle theory with the 
warning not to accept the hypothetical cultural strata and “ circles” as real facts. 
He doubted whether whole cultures or single cultural elements, after travelling over 
great distances, would ever be taken over by another people without any alterations. 
Although he never wrote a formal textbook, actually his guide book to the museum 
in Basle? can be described as a short introduction to cultural anthropology. In 
addition, in the preface to his last work, an outline history of human settlement in the 
South Seas,’ he set out some of his general principles illustrated by examples from 
Oceania. However, Professor Speiser was aware that our factual knowledge of 
Oceanian ethnography is still incomplete and thus he described his treatise as a mere 
essay, stressing the need of more specialized research work. Like the late F. E. 
Williams, he was intrigued by the problem ‘“‘ whether apparent complexes of elements 
can be proved to really exist, viz., in the sense of the composing elements being linked 
together in such a way that elimination of one element would disturb an organic 
balance and was bound to bring about the disruption of the whole complex. Not 
infrequently one is inclined to doubt the existence in the South Seas of any such 
solid complexes. . .’"* Apart from this special problem, however, Speiser assumes 
that ‘‘ the culture of every healthy people forms a functional unit which either repels 
or absorbs or transforms alien cultural elements, whereby elements of a people’s 
own old culture may become superfluous and, therefore, disappear.’’® Speiser 
compared “‘ the interference of (cultural) elements ”’ to a kaleidoscope. He thought 
that perhaps it might be possible some day “‘ to recognize laws according to which 
culture complexes form and disintegrate again—for, naturally, there must be laws 
for that.’’ This hypothesis is explained as follows : while opportunities of importing 
foreign cultural traits may come about incidentally, the way a people reacts upon 
these opportunities will depend, on the one hand, upon the nature of the object, 
institution, or method in question and, on the other hand, upon their ability to adopt 
it, either as it is or in a modified form. While the first belongs to the accidental 
factors—at any rate for our present problem—the latter is, according to Speiser 
governed by laws. For example: ‘‘ We can say with safety that without any 
external influence a people will never give up a cultural elemént but it will also never 
voluntarily accept an alien element which it cannot organically incorporate in its 
culture (e.g. Christianity).’”* Although this theory is not entirely original it is 
certainly stimulating ; for instance, it would be interesting to check it up with the 
results of H. I. Hogbin’s recent researches in New Guinea and the Solomon Islands. 
One of Speiser’s major contributions to anthropology is his exposition of the whole 
complex of cultural problems connected with the history of ethnic movements in the 
Pacific. The “‘ Versuch einer Siedlungsgeschichte der Suedsee ’’ has three sections. 
The introductory part consists of (a) general observations and method ; (5) physical 
anthropology ; and (c) languages. Then follows the main section (II), which deals 
with the cultures and is subdivided as follows: (A) Pre-Austronesian cultures 
(Tasmanian, Australian, pre-Austronesian, ‘“‘ quadrangular axe culture,” and “‘ people 
of small stature’). These ‘‘ people of small stature ’—Speiser rejects the term 


* Einfuehrung in das Museum fuer Voelkerkunde, Basel, Basle, 1939. 
*“ Versuch einer Siedlungsgeschichte der Suedsee,”’ 1946. 

*“ Versuch einer Siedlungsgeschichte,”” p. 2, 1946. 

5 Ibid., p. 3. 

*“ Versuch einer Siedlungsgeschichte,”’ p. 3. 
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““ Pygmies” or “‘ Pygmoids ” (sbtd., p. 10)—are not classified as a separate race ; 
nor are they credited with a culture of their own: “ There is not one single cultural 
element which could be regarded as specifically peculiar to the people of small 
stature.’ “‘ Their culture is composed of elements borrowed from neighbourin 
peoples.’ This includes two Tasmanian elements, the string bag and the custom of 
cremation (p. 32). Thus Speiser does not identify the Tasmanians with the “‘ people 
of small stature” ; but he accepts the old theory that one branch of the Tasmanians 
might be identical with the Baining. Section II (B) includes the ‘‘ Austronesian 
cultures’ (1. Proto-Austronesian; 2. Austro-melanoid). Within the “ Austro- 
melanoid cultures,’’ Speiser distinguishes between (a) elements which reached 
Polynesia, and (b) elements which did not. Section II (C) is occupied by the “‘ Micro- 
nesian-Polynesian cultures ’’ whereby Speiser distinguishes between 

(t) elements which reached Polynesia directly ; 

(2) elements occurring in the eastern Melanesian islands ; 

(3) elements represented in Micronesia and Melanesia only ; 

(4) the proto-Polynesian culture. 


Lastly, Section II (D) covers ‘‘ the recent Indonesian elements,” subdivided into 
(1) those which reached Micronesia, and (2) those which reached Melanesia. The 
distribution of all these various groups of elements is illustrated by a series of maps. 
Having thus examined the distribution of cultures and, implicitly, the routes pre- 
sumably taken by the various peoples of the South Seas, Speiser eventually presents, 
in Section ITI, his outline of the historical sequence of human migrations in Oceania 
in the order indicated by the arrangement of Section II. The wanderings of the 
Polynesians within Polynesia are not included as they have been thoroughly investi- 
gated by others. 

One of Speiser’s conclusions, whereby he finds himself in agreement with Hocart, 
is that there is no Melanesian race in the sense of customary terminology ; nor can 
we speak of Melanesian culture. Only the languages are Melanesian but they show 
a pre-Austronesian and an Indonesian component. The pre-Austronesian group 
includes the Papuan, Tasmanian and Australian languages and also possibly other 
languages which might be recognized as belonging to this group in the future (pp. 12 
and 79). However, Speiser’s linguistic observations are only a compilation of the 
theories of Ray, W. Schmidt, Kanski and Kasprusch and, like the paragraphs on 
physical anthropology (pp. 4 ff.), appear as merely the framework for the principal, 
cultural-anthropological investigation. The results are summarized in Section IV, 
entitled ‘‘ Die neue Nomenklatur” (pp. 78 ff.), wherein Speiser proposes a new 
terminology for the anthropology of Oceania, more particularly for (a) physical 
anthropology, (6) linguistics (no alterations are proposed here), (c) ethnology, and 
(d) geography. The main suggestion under (a) is to replace the term ‘‘ Melanesians ” 
by “‘ Melanoids ” (Melanide). The new term, however, would be much wider than 
the old one ; Speiser suggests five subdivisions (p. 79), namely : (1) the Tasmanians, 
(z) the Baining, (3) the Bukaoids (Bukaide) in the western Solomon Islands, 
(4) the Papuoids (Papuide), described as ‘‘ the Jewish Melanoids ’’? and supposed 


? The misleading adjective ‘‘ Jewish ’’ was first applied to the Papuans by Neuhauss (1911) 
and, incidentally, had been used to describe the physiognomy of a certain individual of the 
Bakairi tribe by Karl von den Steinen over sixty years ago. Speiser (p. 5 f.) thought of 
“‘ Melanoids with the large noses and protruding lips,’’ pointing out that they got the big noses 
from their Australian ancestors. Although Speiser uses the word ‘‘ Jewish ”’ in this connection 
only in inverted commas it is not a good term anyway because, as Speiser’s teacher, F. von 
Luschan used to say, it is actually descriptive of physiognomies typical of several Oriental peoples, 
notably of western Asia, while, on the other hand, a large proportion of the Jewish people is of 
different racial types. 
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to be ‘‘a mixture of Australoids with Melanoids.’’ (5) the ‘‘ quadrangular axe 
people,” ‘‘ presumably pure Melanoids.”” In addition, the “ Melanoids ’’ may also 
include ‘‘ other groups outside the range of the Melanesian languages ’”’ (p. 79). 
Both Australoids and “‘ Melanoids ”’ are distinguished by their dark skin, the difference 
being that the former have wavy hair, while that of the latter is woolly (p. 78). 
As the colour is essentially identical, it would appear that, logically, the ‘‘ Australoids”’ 
should be regarded as a subdivision of the ‘“ Melanoids,’’ but, fortunately, Speiser 
does not make this suggestion. In fact, the structure of the hair is more important 
than the shade of the skin; also, any alteration of the term ‘“ Australian,” or 
“ Australoid ’’ would only lead to confusion. Again, if a new word is needed to 
denote, apart from the aborigines of the Australian continent, all the dark-skinned 
races of the Pacific in terms of physical anthropology, then any reference to a 
geographical area is out of place and thus the word “ Melanoids’’ instead of 
“Melanesians ”’ is not without justification. On the other hand, Speiser himself 
advocates the retention of the word ‘‘ Melanesian ”’ as a linguistic term and has also 
no objection to its use as an ethnological term because “‘ as a whole, the linguistic 
and cultural areas coincide.’’ According to the proposed terminology, then, 
‘Melanesians ’” would denote those Melanoids who speak Melanesian languages 
and are culturally strongly influenced from Indonesia (p. 79). But Speiser realizes 
that this could lead to contusion, therefore he suggests a new term for ‘‘ Melanesians ”’ 
also in the linguistic and ethnological sense, ‘‘ Austro-Melanoids,”’ which means 
‘““Melanoids speaking Austronesian languages.’’ He also recommends discarding 
of the word ‘‘ Papua” except in physical anthropology on the ground that many 
‘‘Papuoids ’’ speak a Melanesian language and many have Austronesian cultural 
goods (p. 80). All these and other terminological proposals made in the book will 
have to be considered by an anthropological congress. More important than Speiser’s 
terminological suggestions is his survey of a very large number of cultural elements 
and their distribution in Indonesia, Micronesia, Melanesia and Polynesia respectively. 
His theories about the migrations of the various ethnic groups and the distribution 
of elements are based on this vast tabulated material. Out of many interesting— 
sometimes, of course, controversial—details only one can be mentioned here : Speiser 
makes a sharp distinction between stone tjuringas and wooden ones. Only the 
former he calls “‘ churingas,”’ while the wooden ones appear as “ Schwirrholz ”’ 
(bullroarer) (p. 16). But the stone tjuringa and the wooden bullroarer are of 
Indonesian origin. Speiser tells us that stone tjuringas occur in Flores “ and pre- 
sumably also elsewhere in Indonesia” and that they might represent an ancient 
Australian element which both the Australians and the “ rectangular-axe people ”’ 
could have brought with them on their journey. On the other hand, he thinks 
that the bullroarer must have been imported, not by the Australians but by the 
“‘ Austro-melanoids ”’ and in association with circumcision. His suggestion that 
stone and wooden tjuringas may each have a different history is a valuable contri- 
bution.® Strangely enough, Speiser thought that bullroarers did not occur in 
Polynesia (pp. 16 f., 48 f., 54) whereas actually it is quite a conspicuous feature in 
Maori culture. 


® Speiser here overlooked the large category of wooden ritual boards, of all sizes, without 
perforation, with a variety of ritual functions but exclusive of use as bullroarers. 

*I should like to add that perhaps it would be helpful if, for further investigations, the 
terminology would be strictly technological, that is to say, if we discarded the word tjuringa 
(tjurunga) in this sense altogether and instead spoke of “‘ ritual stones ”’ or “‘ ritual slabs of stone ” 
and, on the other hand, “ ritual boards.”’ 

10Compare Elsdon Best, The Maori (Wellington, 1924, repr. 1941), Vol. II, pp. 163 ff. 
(illustrations p. 165). It is noteworthy that, according to Best, the purerehua was used “ in 
olden times in a rain making rite,’’ at least on the east coast. Among the Maori, then, the function 
of the bullroarer was the same as in the North American south-west (Hopi, Papago, etc.), in spite 
of the entirely different climates in both areas. 
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Of particular interest are Speiser’s theories concerning the origins of art styles 
in Oceania set out in ‘ Ueber Kunststile,” 1936, in his guide booklet on art styles 
in the South Seas, 1941, and also in the “ Siedlungsgeschichte’”’ (pp. 44, 46, 66). 
Speiser states that Polynesian art is basically rectilinear and that curvilinear elements 
are derived from the principal art styles of New Guinea as we find them in modern 
times. In New Guinea, he distinguishes between three main styles, the korwar 
style (centre: western north coast and Trobriand islands) ; the curvilinear style 
(Indonesia, Sepik, Gulf of Papua, Trobriand islands) ; and the Tami style (Huon 
Gulf, Admiralty Islands). While the Tami style is not represented in either Micro- 
nesia or Polynesia, both the korwar and curvilinear styles are. The former is 
recognized by Speiser, firstly, in the Admiralty Islands, also in northern New Ireland 
the Solomon Islands, and Santa Cruz; furthermore, not in Micronesia but. in the 
Marquesas, Hawaii, Easter Island and New Zealand. The curvilinear style was 
imported into Polynesia by the “ Austro-Melanoids ” and can be distinguished, in 
the first place, in New Zealand and also in the Marquesas Islands. Speiser considers 
that this style reached New Zealand from the Trobriands. The Tami style “‘ seems 
to be somehow influenced by the korwar style ’’; one feature of the Tami style is 
the snake which occurs in devouring scenes. 


Three points are conspicuous: firstly, the fact that the Tami style is here 
represented as the only one which did not originate in Indonesia but is described 
as a Melanesian feature developed within the rather limited area between Astrolabe 
Bay, Dampier Strait and the Admiralty Islands ; secondly, that the other two styles 
are recognized side by side within the area of New Guinea, notably the Trobriand 
Islands, and also in both New Zealand and the Marquesas Islands, so that there is 
apparently no sharp regional demarcation. Lastly, we notice that there is no 
mention of what is generally called the style of the Massim area. The explanation 
is that, in terms of Speiser’s scheme, the Massim style would be just a regional 
substyle of the curvilinear style. However, as Speiser quite rightly recognized also 
korwar elements in the art of the Trobriands (the very centre of the Massim style 
province)—notably the “‘ curiously flattened oval faces ’’ already noted by Raymond 
Firth,” it is better to retain the term ‘‘ Massim style ”’ to denote that characteristic 
regional development, let alone that it deserves a name of its own on account of the 
ample use made of ebony and the attractive effect produced by the black wood 
contrasting with white pigment filling, and accentuating, the engraved curvilinear 
designs. Another regional substyle, according to Speiser, is characterized by human, 
or at any rate anthropomorphic, figures with either beaks instead of noses, or noses 
resembling beaks, or even noses and beaks combined. This style Speiser calls the 
beak style. Its centre is the lower Sepik area and the environment of the estuary, 
and Speiser thought that the beak style reached New Caledonia and Maleluka, 
though in degenerated forms. But the most interesting part of his theory is his bold 
hypothesis regarding the origin of this style: he thought it was derived from Indian 
representations of Ganesha, and he referred to transitional forms in Bali.’ Speiser 
assumed that the beak style reached Melanesia later than the korwar style because 


11 Art and Life in New Guinea, p. 27. 


12 Kunststile in der Suedsee, 1941, p. 25; ‘‘ Versuch einer Siedlungsgeschichte,”’ p. 66. This 
theory is supported by a certain variety of Sepik sculpture showing an abnormally long vertical 
nose resembling an elephant’s trunk rather than a beak. But the theory is not so convincing 
regarding other types of long-nosed masks and faces of statues in the Sepik area which may be 
explained as the result of two factors, viz. firstly, a Papuan racial feature exaggerated by per- 
foration of the septum and, secondly, ornithomorphous representations of mythical beings. 
Although masks with conspicuous long noses are a circum-Pacific feature (Japan, N.W. America, 
Central America), each type may have a history of its own. 
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the latter is more widely distributed in the area. About the origin of the korwar 
style Speiser offers another interesting theory, namely, that it may be a degraded 
eastern reflection of Khmer art, so to speak a peasant form of it. He was under 
the impression that a typical Khmer head and a korwar were distinguished by the 
same fundamental form, in particular “‘ the cubic shape of the head, the large quad- 
rangular jaws, the broad, low, straight mouth, and the hardly protruding nose,” 
and he thought that, on his long journey to Melanesia, “‘ the serene Buddha was 
transformed into a dynamic demon.’’* Surprising as this hypothesis may seem at 
first glance, 1 suggest we may accept it in a generalized form since obviously the 
essence of the theory is the derivation of the korwar style from the highly developed 
medieval religious sculpture of south-east Asia. Just as it is now almost a certainty 
that at least one part of West African sculpture can be ultimately traced back to 
prototypes in a high civilization (ancient Egypt), it is equally possible, or even 
probable, that a similar development took place in south-east Asia during the periods 
of expansion of, first, Brahmanism, then Buddhism, and eventually Hinduism again. 
This would mean that, like a certain proportion of Negro sculpture, certain forms of 
so-called primitive sculpture in Indonesia, New Guinea, and possibly the Melanesian 
islands are, genetically—in the terminology of Kroeber—derived art, thus in this 
case derivatives from a centre in south-east Asia. It must not be overlooked, 
however, that this was a relatively recent development and that, if we follow Heine- 
Geldern,’* the curvilinear style in the western Pacific represents a much earlier 
expansion of an Asiatic art style, viz. of the Dongson culture (first millennium B.c.). 
Coming back to Speiser’s theory, there is no need for us to consider a gradual trans- 
formation of Buddha images since there is a wealth of demoniacal types in Khmer 
art. In fact, what is known under this name in Cambodja was entirely Brahmanic 
from the eighth century A.D. onwards. It was not before the tenth century that 
followers of Buddhism appeared among the Brahmans of Cambodja.!® Incidentally, 
the conical hat worn by some korwar figures referred to by Speiser is also a typical 
feature in Khmer art, where it is usually found as forming the central part of the 
crowns of both princes and deities. We know that both the pantheon of Brahmanism 
and that of Mahayana Buddhism were introduced in Cambodja by Indians but that 
these were assisted by the native Khmers. In this way, features of native costumes 
became incorporated in the iconography of Khmer art. 


This brief and, of course, incomplete survey will suffice to provide at least a 
glimpse of the wealth of stimulating suggestions which we find throughout Felix 
Speiser’s works. Whether we accept them or not, they all deserve our careful 
consideration and are bound to remain an inexhaustible source of themes for further 
research. 


A series of papers on Oceanian anthropology written by some of Speiser’s friends 
and colleagues all over the world, which were originally designed to appear as an 
anniversary volume on his seventieth birthday, will now be published as a memorial 
volume in the Acta Tropica (Switzerland). 


13 Kunststile in der Suedsee, pp. 31 f., figs. 9-12. 

14Compare R. von Heine-Geldern, ‘‘ Prehistoric Research in the Netherlands Indies,’’ in 
Science and Scientists in the Netherlands Indies, New York, 1945, p. 152 (with bibliography). 

18 This is proved by an inscription deciphered by L. Fournereau (‘‘ Le Siam Ancien,”’ I. 
(Annales du Musée Guimet, Vol. XXVII), pp. 55 ff.). Angkor Thom was built from the eighth 
to about the middle of the tenth century, and the Angkor Vat in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
All the earlier Khmer sculptures are Brahmanic. Eventually both religions and cults existed 
side by side, but there was only one art style, the sculptors working, by order of the king, “‘ for 
the glory of both Siva and Buddha.’’ Demons are, of course, particularly frequent in the famous 
reliefs illustrating the Ramayana. 
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2. CORRIGENDA* 
ae By W. E. SMYTHE 
Page Page 
Mono- Oceania 
graph Vol. XIX 

134 +—Line 8 below table.—For “ contracted w,” read “ contracted m.” 

135 Table on top of page 136 should be inserted between third and 
fourth line of Section (ii) Vowels. 

136 Table at top of page.—Below “ Back,” for ‘‘ w” read “‘ w. 

136 ~=Line 6 below table.—For “ w is not,” read ‘“‘m”’ is not’”’; for 
“ gw.n,” read “ yun.” 

144 Line 14 below upper table.—For “‘ da:rjeigu,’’ read ‘‘ da:rieigu.” 

145 Line 13.—For “ (including ‘c’),” read “ (including ‘‘ ’).” 

Line 22.—For “‘is dropped,” read “is dropped, and in certain 
interjections.”’ 

146 Line 17.—For “ mbrg,” read “‘ mbrg.” 

147 Line 23.—For “ w,” read “ w, ua” 

149 Line 14.—For “‘jara:y andiju,” read “‘ jara:yandiju.” 

15r Line 19.—For “‘ djula:m,” read “ djulu:m.” 

153. ~Line 11.—For ‘“‘ da:ndur,”’ read “ da:ndur.”’ 

Line 16.—For “ final 7,” read “ final 7.” 
Line 20.—For “ diri:dju,” read “‘ diri:dju.” 

154 Line 6 from bottom.—For “ ga:raweiw,” read “‘ ga:raweiw.”’ 

156 Line 9.—For “ nw-ru,” read ‘ nus:ru.” 

157 Line 7.—For “ (ga:gu—elder brother,” read “ (ga:gu(ga)—elder 
brother.” 

162 Line 9.—For “ -dir,” read “ -dir.” 

163 Line 3.—For “ barwai,” read “‘ ba*vwai.” 

Line 9.—For “ healthy,’’ read ‘‘ anxious.” 

166 Line 23.—For “ yudjambala(yudjambindja),” read ‘‘ yudjambala 
(yudjambindja).”’ 

169 Line 22.—Sentence “‘ yaidja nja:way uma:ga barvwai—I saw very 
many ”’ should be at the foot of the page as an example for 
the footnote. 

174 Line 7.—For “ bila(ganj)eigu (to run), but bila(nd)ileigu,” ead 
“ bila-ganj-eigu (to. run), but dila-nd-tileigu 

Lines 10 and 11.—For “ dila(ganj)etgu (to run), but bila(nd)areigu 
(to run away); ja(nn)atgu (to go), but ja(nd)a:reigu,’’ read 
“ bila-ganj-ergu (to run), but dila-nd-areigu (to run away) ; 
ja-nn-aigu (to go), but ja-nd-a:reigu.”” 

175 Line 3.—For “ yaly- aljannaigu,” read “ yalyaljannaigu.” 

176 Column VII, bottom.—For “ etwundi,” read ‘‘ -eiwundt.”’ 

181 Line 2.—For “ yura:yuraigu,” read ‘‘ yura:yuraigu (to feed).” 

‘ * Corrigenda to papers in Oceania, Vols. XIX and XX, and to their re-issue in Monograph 
orm. 
@ 
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Line 22.—For “ adverbs) with verbal conjugable element,” read 

“ adverbs) 
with verbal conjugable element.” 

Line 20.—For “ bumdtgir,” read “ bumdigi?.” 

Line 27.—For “a mall,” read “a small.” 

Line 31.—For “ ni:gar,” read “‘ nt:gar.”’ 

Line 4 from bottom.—For “ bi:gur,” read “‘ bi:gur.” 

Line 9.—For “ ms:gar,” read “‘ nt:gar.” 

Line 14.—For “ barwaigundi,” read “ barwdigundt.” 

Line 17.—For ‘‘ dju:gargarei,” read ‘‘ dju:gargaret.” 

Line 25.—For “ diri:7,”” read “ dirt:r.”’ 

Line 12.—For “ biia:r,” read “ biia:7.” 

Line 10 from bottom.—For “‘ ni:gar,” read “‘ ni:gar.”’ 

Line 21.—For “ ga:vaweiw,” read “ ga:raweiw.” 

Line 12.—For “‘ -garagara-,” read “ garagara-.” 

Final line.—For “ barwdi,”’ read “‘ barwat.’’ 

Line 6.—For “ yatyidjindi,” read “‘ yaingidjindt.”’ 

Line 8 from bottom.—For “ janni:gir,” read “ janni:gir.”’ 

Table at bottom, fifth in Relative Objective Column.—For 
“ ni:garndi,”’ read “ ni:garandt.”” 

Line 7.—For “ bjegetjahdi,” read “‘ bjegetjandi.’’ 

Line 12.—For “ huldnna,” read “ guldnna.” 

Line 12 from bottom.—For “‘ jauwa:r,” read “ jauwa:?.” 

Line 10 from bottom.—For “ bidja:r,”” read ‘‘ bidja:?.”’ 

Line 19.—For ‘‘ mu:mgu,” read “ bu:mgu.” 

Line 21.—For “ bu:war,” read “ bu:war.”’ 

Line 17.—For “an asterisk,” read ‘‘a question mark not in 
parentheses.” 

Sentence 36.—For “ gambi:r,” read “ gambi:7.”’ 

Sentence 56.—For “ bi:gur,” read “ bi:gur.” 

Sentence 82.—For “ woyga:n,” read ‘‘ woyga:nj.”’ 

Sentence 86.—For “ here-(?) at,” read ‘‘ here-(?)at.” 

Sentence 92.—-For ‘‘ ga:gi,” read “ ga:bi.” 

Sentence 97.—For “ dju:girgarei,” read “‘ dju:gigarei.” 

Sentence 109.—For “ dju:gambin,” read “ dju:garmbin.” 

Sentence 118.—For “ garuli,’”’ read “ gurubi.” 

Sentence 138.—For “‘ gara:wirma,”’ read “‘ gara:witma.”’ 

Sentence 177.—For “java bumi:da,” read “ jaray bumi:da.” 

Sentence 202.—For “ yairi,”” read “ yari.”’ 

Sentence 228.—Transfer “‘-go-did” from “ house-from” to 
“ outside-to.”’ 

Sentence 267.—For “ bu:rwiy,” read “ bu:*wiy.” 

Sentence 268.—For “ ni:gar,” read “ ni:gar.” 

Sentence 305.—For “ bu:war,” read “ bu:war.”’ 

Sentence 320.—For “ miirlgumbéigi?,” read “ murlgumbéigir.”’ 

Line 18.—For “ mara:m-uma:gawa,” read ‘‘ mara:m-uma:gawa.” 

Line 19.—For “ Ga:rawei,” read “ Ga:rawei.” 

Line 10.—For “‘ DJa:,” read “ ‘ Da:-.” 
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Page Page 
Mono- Oceania 
graph Vol. XX 
II4 30 ~=6Line 20.—For “ -became-did good-became-,” read “‘ become-did 
good-become-.’”’ 
115 31 Line 7 from bottom.—For “ Birdw,” read “ Biraiw.” 
Line 6 from bottom.—For “‘ bira:w,” read “ bira:w.” 
116 32 Line 20.—For “‘ Ai‘,” read “ ‘ ‘As‘.” 
Line 26.—For “‘ 9‘,” read “ ‘ ‘9‘.” 
II7 33 Line 2.—For “ may be,” read “ maybe.” 
Line 6.—For “ may be,” read ‘‘ maybe.” 
118 34 Line 1.—For “‘ Mali:r’,” read “‘ Mali:*’.” 
Line 13.—For “ ‘ 9‘,” read “‘ ‘ ‘9*.” 
Line 10 from bottom.—For “‘‘ ojamadi i:nda’,’’ read “‘ ‘ ojamadi 
yi:nda’.”’ 
Line 3 from bottom.—For ‘“ Nouns,” read ‘‘ Nouns and ad- 
jectives.” 
All nouns and adjectives of declension 1 are accidentally marked I 
(Roman numeral instead of Arabic). 
allow.—For “‘jan:’,” read “ ‘ jana: ’.”” 
anxious, make.—For “ -ju:ygumbweigu,” read “ -ju:ygumbeigu.” 
bad health, have.—For “ -ju:ygaweigu,” read ‘‘ -ju:yguweigu.” 
bare of grass.—For “ buga:wurbi:a,” read “ buga:wurbi:a.”’ 
betray.—For “ wanayeigu,”’ read “ wana:yeigu.” 
brain.—For “ dju:ndju,”’ read “‘ dju:ndjuy.”’ 
canoe.—For “ yulbi:n,” read “ yulbi:n, yulbi:nj.” 
cod, Murray.—For “‘ di:noam,” read ‘‘ di:nbam.” 
dance.—For “juwa:rmbeigu’’ and ‘“ waga:rmicigu,’’ read 
“ juwa:imbeigu’”’ and “ waga:?mieigu.” 
Deserted.—For “‘ juwargin-,”’ read ‘‘ juwargin-.”” 
disturb.—For “ mi:rwa:rmbeigu,”’ read ‘‘ mi:rwd:rmbeigu.” 
“ don’t.” —For ‘‘ wunna:,’”’ read ‘“‘ wanna:, wana:.”’ 
dream.—For “‘ ganguranj,’’ read ‘‘ gangurinj.”” 
kill.—For “‘ bumbdigu,” read “‘ bumdigu.” 
like, v.—For “ yaret gigu,” read “ yareingigu.” 
middle, action on.—For “ stitch,” read “ stick.” 
mud used as paint.—For “ gu:ndjuy,” read “‘ gu:ndjiy.” 
next.—For “ later,” read ‘ before.” 
Red Rock.—For “ ya:lgan,”’ read ‘‘ Da:lgan.” 
savage, angry.—For “ dawa:rbinj 2,” read ‘‘ dawa:7 1 (dawa:?binj 
2 pl.).” 
Sing.—For “‘ (past da:lgi),” read ‘‘ (past da:lgiy).” 
slope.—For ‘ waribirgan,” read ‘‘ waribitgan.” 
stand.—For “‘ (past dji:aiji),”’ read ‘‘ (past dji:aijiy).”” 
the.—For “an,” “java” and “‘ilir,” read “ yari,” “ jaray”’ 
and “ yslir.” 
to-morrow, afternoon.—For “ nja:gundjir-,” read ‘‘ nja:gundjir-.”” 
to-morrow, evening.—For “‘ njagunjagundjir-,’’ read “‘ njagun- 
jagundjir-.”’ 
vomit.—For “ (past ga:mbili),” read “‘ (past ga:mbiliy).”” 
bougeigu.—For “ with algan,” read “‘ with yalgan.” 
bugarngiri.—Substitute “ bugdrngiri.”” 


ce 
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Page Page 

Mono- Oceania 

graph Vol. XX 

139 55 dja:njbar.—For “‘ (pl. dja:njbarmir),”’ read “‘ (pl. dja:njbarmir).” 
djannugu.lou.—Substitute * djannugu:lou.” 
djarambinj.—For ‘‘ shoes,”’ read ‘‘ trousers.” 
djari:?.—Substitute ‘ djari:7.”’ 

140 56 dji:mgeigu.—Substitute ‘‘ dji:myeigu.” 
dptinayyzi:liweigu.—Substitute “ djinayji:liweigu.” 
Gaba-.—For ‘‘ downwards,” read ‘‘ upwards.” 


142 58  gu:djar.—tIn next line, for “ du:dnbur,”’ read “ gu:dnbur.”’ 
143 59 gu:ndjuy.—Substitute “ gu:ndjiy.” 

yabayganba.—For “ aba:mba,’”’ read ‘‘ yaba:mba.” 
144 60 yandambeigu.—For “ satisgy,’’ read “‘ satisfy.” 


ae 


yi:la.—Substitute “ yi:lay.” 
nurad:nurdigu.—Substitute “ nurd:gurdaigu.” 
146 62 ms:bli.—Substitute ‘ mi:lb1.” 
mira:ndiweigu.—Substitute ‘‘ mira:ndiweigu.” 
147 63  miyinj.—Substitute “ niyin.”’ 
nm:ru.—Substitute “ mu :ru.” 
Insert “‘ ulbi:n, canoe,”’ between “‘ Uma:ga’”’ and ‘‘ Tdragaramboi.” 
148 64 Insert “ wargambeigu, to work,’ between “ warawinj”’ and 
“ wargamli.”” 
wari-.—For “ up,” read ‘‘ down.” 
wetlela.—Substitute “‘ weibela.” 
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REVIEWS 


The Kalingas. Their Institutions and Custom Law. By R. F. Barton. The 
University of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. v-xii, 1-275, with xxix plates. 


This posthumous work, a worthy successor to Ifugao Law and Philippine 
Pagans, contains a wealth of material. The author’s style is easy and readable, and 
he lends vividness to his description by the occasional use of startling figures of 
speech. (For instance, p. 41, footnote: ‘“‘. . . the Sagada Kankanai, with their 
large town and ward organization, emphasize ideals of co-operation and harmony, 
and their prayers express these with a sentimentality comparable to those heard in 
any little Church around the Corner. But they steal from each other and enjoy 
suffering from each other almost as much as Quakers do.”” And, p. 179: “ It is as 
if the territorial principle had sneaked into the kinship fortress by an open back 
door.”’) 


On the whole, the author presents us with a relatively formal picture, in the 
sense that he relies primarily on data provided by informants; but he does 
supplement these by personal observation. This procedure is of course inevitable 
in such a short period of field work (totalling little more than eight months), on a 
subject which demands investigation of the past as well as of the contemporary 
scene. Checking of the typescript by three of the Kalingas themselves helped to 
minimize in some degree the personal bias of informants. An interesting feature is 
the series of illustrative examples, often with question and answer attached, which 
illumine the actual functioning of Kalinga institutions and laws, and bring the formal 
narrative to life. 


Chapter I, an attempt to provide a cultural background for the main study 
inevitably shows some signs of condensation. Thus on page 25, after a brief dis- 
cussion of priests and priestesses, one reads with some feeling of shock that : “corpses 
sit in a death chair of standard pattern...” And on page 27, from mention of 
burial rites the text passes suddenly to music. This could perhaps be avoided in a 
later edition by use of sub-headings, or by leaving a small space between the various 
topics discussed. 


The author does not tell us whether he worked through the language, although 
one gathers that he paid considerable attention to it ; but (p. 184) ‘“ I recorded the 
gist of the first speeches as they were translated to me. . .”’ And the concept of 
tribe is not clearly defined. In Chapter I one takes the Kalinga “ tribe,” although 
an “‘ ethnological hodgepodge ”’ (p. 13), to be a unit of virtual linguistic homogeneity. 
On page 253, however, one reads that: ‘‘ Kalinga social organization embraces 
units of two kinds: a tribal, the kinship group, and a territorial, the regional state. 
The latter is composed of the tribal ones—as many as there are groups of brother- 
sister in the population.” 


There are other points on which one would like to have further information. 
Tokom among the Ifugao, for instance, is described as ‘‘ a kind of indemnity ” (p. 140, 
also p. 264), but is also defined as ‘‘ judicial law as contrasted with the (Malay) adat, 
or custom law”’ (p. 244). And the banat giit, which apparently has a variety of 
meanings, is a preliminary not only to betrothal and marriage (pp. 38-39, 258), 
but alternatively to the dagdagas (mistress) relationship (p. 60). The distinction 
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between these two is not clear, although apparently made by the Kalingas themselves 
(cf. p. 187). Possibly the difference lies in the formality attending the betrothal 
gift, which seems to be absent from the other. 

Also, the discussion of women as priestesses is tantalizingly brief; and one 
would like to know the reasons underlying the fact that, while Kalinga men drink 
rice wine or basi, ‘“‘ Kalinga women do not drink much.” 

A most valuable contribution is the careful description of peace pacts 
(pp. 167-208), of citizenship (208-218), of the pangat class (pp. 147-163), and of 
retaliatory and indemnifying punishments (pp. 230-242). 

It is impossible here to treat all the important and stimulating issues raised by 
the study, so the present review will be confined to only a few points on the basis of 
personal selection. 

This reviewer would like to have learnt more of Kalinga religion, briefly described 
in Chapter I (pp. 17-24), but not really placed in context. Crimes and torts are given 
much attention (e.g. pp. 143, 165, 252); but sin, with its religious connotation, 
receives only passing attention, although the neglect of certain magical rites is said 
(p. 21) to bring punishment. In fact, the distinction between sin, crimes and torts 
is confused by the statement on page 31 that one of the pangat’s ‘‘ conception of sin 
is almost a straight carry-over from concepts of tribal wrong, vengeance, collective 
responsibility, the feud, and so on... .”’ Perhaps this absence of clear definition 
results from the fact that the Kalinga “is too much of a realist, too little of 
a mystic. . .” or that he (p. 98) “ is most commendably losing his religion ’’ ! 

The author’s main thesis (following Maine) is that tribal or kin-based law is 
being superseded among the Kalingas by a political and legal system based on 
regional groupings. A similar study might well be made among the Australian 
Aborigines of north-eastern Arnhem Land, with their classificatory kinship organiza- 
tion, and emotional and religious bond with their local “‘ country.’’ Blood feuds 
and the payment of ‘‘ weregilds ’’ among the Kalingas, with killing as a factor in the 
“attainment of status among men” (p. 157) bear a superficial resemblance to 
somewhat similar institutions among the north-east Arnhem Landers, andincreased 
this reviewer's interest in the study. 

Minor criticisms do not by any means detract from the value of this book. One 
can only regret that the author is no longer alive to give us more of the forceful, 
methodical and sympathetic work with which his name has come to be associated. 


CATHERINE H. BERNDT. 


Island Administration in the South-west Pacific. By C.S. Belshaw. Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, London, 1950. Price 12/6 stg. 


This book is a survey of present economic and political conditions in three 
island dependencies, New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, and the British Solomon 
Islands, in which these conditions are related to their geographical, historical and 
sociological backgrounds. The main theme is that attempts to solve problems 
piecemeal at the political and economic levels have been repeatedly frustrated by 
sociological factors which for one reason or another had been left out of the reckoning 
of the planners. Making allowance for a certain dearth of statistical backing for 
the economic side of the survey, which is due rather to lack of available resources 
than to any oversight on the part of the author, the presentation of the main theme 
is convincing, as well as concise and lucid. Specific problems facing the Administra- 
tions of particular localities are also dealt with, though in a book of this length— 
137 pages of primary text—they cannot be exhaustively treated. 
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Dr. Belshaw’s argument is not new, though its application to the areas dealt 
with may be so, and its validity has been amply demonstrated elsewhere, notably 
in Africa. It is a fact that events in all aspects of international affairs are under 
modern conditions too closely interrelated and move too fast for the haphazard and 
stopgap methods of bygone days, even as recently bygone as 1948, to produce 
anything but chaos. Ideologies, whether political, such as Communism, or religious, 
e.g. Christianity, do not spread unless they at least appear initially to fulfil real 
needs felt by their converts, however sadly the latter may be disillusioned in the 
longrun. Dr. Belshaw’s book re-emphasizes the importance of co-ordinated attempts 
to discover such needs and to meet them before an unpalatable solution is forced 
upon us. 

H. A. PowELL. 


Learning a Foreign Language. By Eugene A. Nida, M.A., Ph.D., Secretary for 
Translations of the American Bible Society, Co-Director and Professor of 
Linguistics of the Summer Institute of Linguistics. Published by the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N.Y., U.S.A. Pp. ix+237. Price $1.50 (paper), $2.00 (bound). 


The name of Dr. Nida is not new in the linguistic world, and it is good to have 
such a practical book as this from him, because it represents not only accurate 
knowledge but practical experience both in learning exotic tongues, and, through the 
activities of the Summer Institute of Linguistics, also of teaching them. The 
prime aim of the book is for missionaries ; “‘ accordingly,”’ as the author says in his 
preface, “‘ the illustrations of linguistic problems are drawn principally from languages 
with which missionaries are primarily concerned and from the actual experience 
which missionaries have had with these languages.’’ In practice this means that the 
bulk of examples are drawn from the languages of Central America and Africa. 
This is no defect in the book, but it does illustrate again the comparative ignorance 
of Oceanic languages on the part of American linguists. At the same time it serves 
to stress the need for a similar book addressed to language workers in the Pacific 
and Australian fields. 


Within the field covered, some may think that too much stress is laid on tone 
languages both American and African. This will seem so, however, only to such 
readers as have the Pacific field alone in view, for tone languages are not so much in 
evidence there. The point, however, is very fully made by the author that not only 
can one who does not master the tonal system of such a language not be regarded 
by the natives as a good linguist, but cannot even make himself understood. The 
same stress needs to be laid also on learning the intonation patterns of languages 
which are not tonal in the linguistic sense. For the people whom Dr. Nida has in 
mind, this stress on tone languages is not excessive. 


What might be regarded as excessive to some degree is the proportion of space 
given to phonetics as against morphology and syntax. After dealing with the facts 
that languages ‘‘ can and must be learned’ (pp. 1-12), the principles of language 
learning (13-30), ways of learning a foreign language (30-84), Phonetics occupies 
pp. 85-152, after which morphology gets pp. 153-180, Syntax 181-210 and Semantics 
210-228. It is true that the languages thought of require careful attention as far 
as phonetics is concerned, but a little more of the techniques given in such earlier 
books of the Summer Institute of Linguistics as Nida’s Morphology and Syntax 
could have been profitably inserted, especially examples of what the author calls 
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“‘ frames,” and English linguists have called “‘ substitution tables.’’ The section 
on Semantics, however, is of very real value, because practical books often do not 
give sufficient attention to the different “‘ meanings of meaning ”’ in different language 
groups. 


The terminology throughout is, of course, American, and in particular that used 
by the teachers of the Summer School of Linguistics. Some of the terms will be 
new to learners in the Pacific fields, e.g. immediate constituents. This item of 
terminology in particular has aroused considerable discussion in American journals, 
and there is no space to deal with it here. Its value needs to be tried out for Oceanic 
languages before any real criticism can be made in other than general terms. What 
is more open to criticism is the American phonetic system used for transcription of 
native languages. Nida’s attitude to the International Phonetic Script is extra- 
ordinary ; he says of its symbols, ‘‘ These symbols are very complicated; and 
though they are technically accurate, they are often of little practical value to the 
average missionary ”’ (p. 144). This, with the knowledge of the revisions of African 
orthographies that have taken place under the influence of the I.P.A. script, is 
strange, and in point of fact the American script used, for instance in the transcription 
of Central American languages, often becomes just as complicated as the I.P.A. 
script. The American undoubtedly is easier to fit to a typewriter, but when it comes 


to the printing of books, nothing is gained—new matrices have to be made in any 
case. 


There are some ambiguities in the system adopted. Apart from the fact that 
cerebral consonants are not properly treated—they are not as important in America 
and Africa, perhaps, as in Australia and India—the subscribed dot is used in two 
senses, (I) as on p. 93, it is used to indicate a cerebral consonant (f), and this is its 
normal use in most romanized Indian language scripts, and in the earlier form of 
I.P.A. script, and (2) in the writing of palatals (e.g. p. 100, where Italian /figlio is 
cited as an instance of the palatal / (J). This ought not to happen. In the Chart of 
Consonants (pp. 101-2) there is no mention of cerebrals at all—no column is provided 
for them, under any name whatever. In dealing with tones, in a later section, Dr. 
Nida uses accents to show them ; but he also uses the acute accent to mark stress, 
and ambiguity can well arise from this double use. Thus on p. 163 he cites Kpelle 
tone forms such as ka pd, showing the high tone by the acute, then a few lines later 
indicates the primary stress in English by (’). It would surely have been just as 
easy to keep to the usual system of indicating stress by an upright mark in front of 
the syllable (') as Nida himself normally does. 


The book has been reproduced from typescript. This is a convenient form to 
save costs, but care must be taken that the manuscript is perfect. On p. 162, 
lines 1 and 2, accent marks indicating tone are omitted entirely, leaving blanks in 
the text, which have to be supplied by the reader. This can be easily overcome in a 
second edition. 


The practical advice throughout the book is extremely valuable, and in spite of 
its special approach and the points of criticism mentioned above, it must be regarded 
as a “ must ” for missionary students, along with the same author’s Bible Translating 
(1947)—and much of it is extremely valuable for all students of linguistics, in the 
Pacific field as in others. 


A. CAPELL. 
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